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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
2, January 11.—Christian eS Eee ne Ss % hil! 4: 1-13 
3. January 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
s. February 1.—Paul at Athens. .... ..... Acts 17: 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded . . . Acts 18: 1-11 


7. February 15.—Christian Self-Control... ..... 1 Cor. 8 : 4-43 
8. February 22.—Christian Love. ...... Oe a ee 1 Cor. 13 
9. March 1.—Paul and Apollos... ... Acts. 18 : 24 to 19:06 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus... .......4+-+-. Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March r5.—The Riot at Ephesus. ........ Acts 19 : 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 


«3. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 18+ 19-28) 
Tuesday.—Acts 10 : 1-12 
Wednesday.—1 Cor.3:1-9 ....-2. 528562 


6S € oftteies 4 Paul and Apollos 


Fellow-laborers 


hursday.—Luke 24.: 13-27 ......... Christ in the Scriptures 

ee FE eee eee ee ae John’s baptism 

Saturday.—John 14: 15-26... ....5456-: Promise of the Spirit 

Sunday.—Acts 1:1-8. 2. 2 2 ee ee ees Waiting for the promise 
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The Musician 
By Janet Remington 


NE struck the keys, but only discord came,— 
So to the instrument men gave the blame. 


One touched a soul, rousing but evil mood, 
And judged that in this soul dwelt naught of good. 


Then sympathetic fingers struck the keys, 
And from them flowed the richest harmonies. 


Another nature touched that soul, and then 
Was known its grandeur to the hearts of men: 


Rocuester, N. Y. 








The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1902 és 
now ready, and will be mailed free upon request. 
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Doing What We Can Do 


Doing what we have the power to do is our highest 
privilege and duty. We often feel that, if we had 
more money, or more influence, or more power, we 
could do something worth doing, but, as it is, our pos- 
sibilities are sadly limited, and we can have no hope 
of greatly honoring God, or helping our fellows. Yet 
the one woman in the world whose name stands highest 
above her fellows for what she did in her day and 
generation was not a woman of great wealth or of 
special power. Of her it is said simply, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.’’ She may have thought that 
her sphere and abilities were limited, but God blessed 
her simple doing with his blessing and with her ever- 
growing fame. All that God would have us do is to 
do what we can. That much we ought to be ready to 


do gladly. 
K 
Giving Yourself to One Thing at a Time 


A mark of a wise man-and of an efficient man is 
the giving himself wholly to one thing at a time. He 
may turn from one thing to another five times in an 
hour, but even then he devotes himself wholly and 
utterly each moment to whatever he has at the mo- 
ment to do. To him just then there is nothing else 
in the universe comparable with doing that thing. 
An inferior man will often fail of doing the one im- 
portant thing of the hour by thinking of, or worrying 
adout, several things ; but not so the superior man. 
Kir g Hezekiah had a good record among the kings of 
Judah in his day, and his devoting himself to one 
thing was a distinguishing trait with him, as with 


other: efficient men. ‘‘And in every work that he 
{King Hezekiah] began in the service of the house of 
God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to 
seek his God, he did it with all his heart, and 
prospered."’ That is the way-with a first-class man, 
—he gives himself wholly to the one thing to which 
he sets himself in God's service, and he is prospered 
in consequence. A second-rate man divides himself 
between two things, and is not a success in either. 
A third- or fourth- rate man is ready to undertake 
three or four things at the same time, and he wonders 
why those one-idea men succeed so much better than 
he does. All there is of us is little enough to give 
heartily to whatever God wants us to do just now, 


Py 
Hand Out Your Brains! 


To many a man in misfortune, probably nothing 
is so bitter as the fact that no one will help him to 
think. One friend ‘will kindly lend him a hundred 
dollars, just to. keep the wolf from the door ; another 
will give him a letter of introduction ; a third will wish 
he could do something for him ; a fourth will advise 
him to keep his eye open ; a fifth will be glad to see 
him looking so well,—and so forth. All will feel sorry 
for his trouble, but not one will help him to think his 
way out of the darkness -into the light’ Why should 
we not help our neighbor to think, as well as to laugh 
and to eat? Itis as incumbent on us to hand out our 
brains as our money. ‘‘ We that are strong ought to 
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A Will for 


E WAS a mighty lover of God and man,"’ 

said John Howe in his memorial sermon on 

Mr. Richard Fairclough, one of the ejected 
ministers, who sleeps in Bunhill Fields, near Wesley's 
Chapel. ‘‘And being of a lively, active spirit, that 
love was his facile, potent mover to the doing ever 
of all the good that could be thought in an ordinary 
way, possible to him, and more than was possible to 
most other men. To give a true, succinct account of 
the complexion of his soul,—he was even made up of 
life and love.’’ It would be hard to find apter words 
than these to describe the spirit of Paul. He was a 
lover of God and of men, and he loved mightily. A 
will to be friendly filled his whole life, and made 
friends for him wheresoever he roamed. 

Wherever we touch Paul's life we are sure to feel 
the thrill of love. It is in his first epistles. ‘‘Con- 
cerning love of the brethren,’’ he wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians, ‘‘ ye have no need that one write unto you, 
for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one an- 
other.’’ He began his letter by calling them ‘* brethren 
beloved of God,"’ and fifteen times in the First Epistle 
he calls them brothers. His heart equally overflows in 
his ietter to the Corinthians. ‘* My love be with you 
all,"" he says in closing the First Epistle, and in 
writing again he assures them that his first letter, 
painful as it was to him and them, was written that 
**ye might know the love which I have more abun- 
dantly unto you."' And on almost every page is the 
evidence of. his longing for their love. ‘If I love 
you more abundantly,’’ he asks, ‘‘am I loved the 
less ?"" He would be their friend, and he would 
have their friendship, for without friendship he could 
not live. Indeed, we almost never see him alone. It 
is always with some companion whose soul his soul 
loves, —Barnabas,. Silas, Luke, Timothy, Apollos, 
Titus, Aquila and Priscilla, Epaphroditus. Once or 
twice we see him alone, but then he is longing for 
companionship, and restless till he has a friend. He 





This is the second of a series of editorials, to appear during 
this winter and spring, on ‘“‘ Messages from the Life of Paul 
to Every-Day Men and Women.” hey will serve as ‘*‘ side- 
lights'''on the great Tarsian as he is being studied in the 
course of the present International Lessons. 


help the weak.’’ And at one time or another we are 
all included in both classes. 


KK 


Saving a Precious Cargo 

Precious cargoes are liable to great disasters. An 
old tub sinks, and nobody knows or cares much about 
it; a great steamship goes down, and two continents 
are the poore: and sadder. In these days our 
preaching and teaching dwells greatly on the worth 
and dignity of human life. We do not, perhaps, 
talk so much of men and women being worms of 
the dust as we do of their heritage being a little 
lower than the angels. We do not talk so much of a 
lost and ruined race as of a saved and redeemed race. 
Our tendency is to exalt and glorify human life. But 
ever the more great and noble we make humaa life to 
be, ever the more great and terrible is that which 
would be a life's disaster. It were foolish to dwell 
more on the value of human life, and to neglect or 
belittle the danger of losing that which makes the 
value of human life. Never were the words, which 
the Apostle John,wrote in that short second letter of 
his more timely, more needed : ‘‘ Look to yourselves, 
that ye lose not."’ Because life is a gift and a grace, 
and a possible joy ; because out of the harbor there 
sails a noble yessel, and great would be any disaster 
that would damage or destroy it, —therefore let us still 
speak words of warning, let us still ‘‘be urgent ip 
season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort."’ 
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Friendliness 


came once to Troas, and, though a great opportunity 
for work presented itself, he was wretched because, 
as he says, ‘‘I found not Titus my brother,’’ and, 
leaving Troas, he went out into Macedonia, eager to 
find him. Again, at the end of Paul's life, we see 
the old man appealing to Timothy and Mark to come 
to join him. Only Luke was with him, and he hun- 
gered more than ever for his friends. 

It is noble to see a strong man speaking out his love 
in this fashion. Men lose a great deal by suppressing 
the expression of their love. Many a human friend- 
ship lacks its completion and crown because it is a 
love in reticence. Neither’ friend has said to the 
other, hand in hand and eye looking into eye: 
‘*Friend, I love you. I have never told you so, but 
it has been so, and I will tell it now,—I love you."’ 
Great depths break up at such an expanding of the 
soul. We only rise up into God when we say to him, 
‘« Father, I love thee."’ The great arms of the affec- 
tionate God are flung round the children who come 
to him with this sweet confession of their hearts. All 
life becomes new to the man when each day is full 
of such confession, and each hour touched with the 
heaven of love's expression. Paul was not ashamed. 
‘*Dear Timothy,’’ he said. He made no conceal- 
ment of his friendships. In his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians he exults in his love of Titus. Titus is 
named nine times there. Whether this is to atone 
‘for the neglect that had during many years sacri- 
ficed him to the thankless policy of conciliating the 
Jews,’’ or is due to a fresh accession of affection in 
Paul's heart, is immaterial. He was Paul's friend, 
and he loved him, and he gloried in it. ‘If anybody 
asks about Titus, he is my partner and my fellow- 
worker.’' And-long afterwards he writes to him as 
‘*my own son.’" It takes more man to express love 
than to repress it, and Paul's greatness was great 
enough to enable him to speak fearlessly of affection 
(Phil. 5, 7, 9). 

Now there are many people who say that there is 
nothing they envy Paul more than his contagious 
friendliness, and his free ways of telling of his love ; 
but they allege that they are differently constituted, 
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and cannot either feel or speak as he did. There is 
undoubtedly a genius for loving. All of us have seen 
it. There was for many years in Persia a missionary 
named Whipple, who was representative of mahy 
missionaries, and of many Christians, in this regard. 
His face shone. The radiant kindliness of his heart 
looked out through the light that ever lay upon his 
face. He was a quiet, undemonstrative man, but no 
one ever came close to him who did not feel the 
cheerful glow of his great heart, which would not 
think evil or cherish uncharity, but would only love. 
But while some people do have a genius for friend- 
ship, it is a genius that every man may acquire. It 
may come awkwardly at first, but as the spirit within 
clarifies and warms, the outer acts will take on grace 
and ease and beauty, and even the most loveless man 
may become thus a master of the art of making 
friends. For in reality love is not so much a gift as 
a will, Friendliness may be an acquired grace. Any 
one of us, however naturally separatist and enclosed 
our life may be, can learn to love, and loving can 
win love, until the cheery, brotherly ways of Paul 
become our own. Once our own, they will not sit 
upon us clumsily, as Paul's garments would, but will 
fit themselves comfortably and originally to our own 
cast of character and happy mission in the world. 

This lovingness of nature Paul set up at the crown 
of life. It was the proper atmosphere in which to 
live. All the background of our living was to be 
filled with it. Suspicion and reticence and every 
mean way were to be allowed simply no place. Open 
brotherliness, the will to love men and to trust them, 
were to supply life with a tone and fragrance which 
would make men, as they grew aware of it, rub their 
eyes and laugh, and say, ‘‘ How delicious! Some 
angel has left a gate of heaven open, and the sweet- 
ness is escaping over this old, weary world. How 
loving God is, and good! And how my heart warms 
to you, brother, and to you, and you. Peace be with 
you. On you, peace.'’ To be sure, Paul knew the 
tragedy was there, the black, scurrying cloud of evil, 
the harsh jar of hate and the strident, rancorous wail 
of lust and evil; but love was ultimately to subdue 
all this, and even now evil was to be dealt with as 
though it were not, its claims denied, and its rights 
to exist annihilated. Its baser forms were not even 
to be mentioned (Eph. 5 : 3, 4). 

This constant strain is one of the most beautiful 
things in Paul's Epistles. The noble song in the 
thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians is only the per- 
fect expression of a spirit that breathes through all he 
writes. The necessary fruit of the Spirit of God in 
men is love, he holds (Gal. 5 : 22). He appeals for 
common human service by love (Gal. § : 13). He 
disapproves of indebtedness save the indebtedness of 
loving (Rom. 13 : 8). Love of neighbor is as es- 
sential in his view as it was in Christ's (Gal. 5 : 14; 
Rom. 13:9). And with Christ, he holds that the 
law is fulfilled in love (Rom. 13: 8). It is an ex- 
quisite picture that he draws of the Christian com- 
munity as it lies in his dream and desire. In it men 
walk in love with lowliness and kindness, forbearing 
one another in love, in love dealing truly with one 
another, the whole community compacting itself 
daily in common confidence and holy stability 
through the steady uplift and inworking of love (Eph. 
9.2 17743 % 08, 163 §: 23 3 Thee, 4:9; Col 2: 
4; 2:2; Phil. 1:9). ‘*The Lord make you to in- 
crease and abound in love one toward another and 
toward all men,"’ is his prayer for the Thessalonians; 
and he adds, ‘‘even as we also do towards you”’ 
(1 Thess. 3 : 11). 

This same spirit of good fellowship and friendly 
heart leads him to exalt the social pleasures and duties 
of the Christian spirit. Hospitality is with hima 
noble grace. No bishop is qualified for his place 
without it (1 Tim. 3:2; Titus 1:8). But it is one 
of the wholesome virtues of common Christian life. 
‘*In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to 
another ;. . . communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given to hospitality (Rom. 12: 10, 13). This 
was counsel to all Christians. Keep the home open 
to the guest. Poor indeed are the tables at which no 
stranger ever sits, and the hearthsides which welcome 
no wayfarers. Life is pinched by such narrowness. 
Open wide the doors. Though the fare be frugal and 
the home plain, let the giory of hospitality enrich and 
lighten. Let love in. Break up the bonds of littie- 
ness and self-centered life. The spirit of Paul seeks 
room among us. Invite your neighbors to come in. 
Find a stranger and give him lodging. Let the 
brotherliness of the kingdom loosen up our life. 

We were made, not for loneliness, but for love. 
Home, and the laughter of little children, and the 
trustful talk of friends,—these are the right setting of 
life, not cloisters and convent walls, and the cowls 
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of monks, and the telling over of rosaries in solitude. 
‘« He was a friend to man,’’ says Homer of Teuthras’s 
son, ‘‘and he lived in a louse by the side of the 
road." And a homely American poet has caught up 
the strain: « 


‘There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls, that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran, — 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


** Let nie live in a honse by the side of the road, 

Where the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and the men who are bad,— 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban,— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


**I see from my house by the side of the road, 

By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife, 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan, — 

Let me live in my home by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.”’ 


Whatever we may think of the poetry, here is the 
truth, and the spirit of Paul. He lived among his 
fellows and he mingled in their life, and he loved 
them. 


To be sure, he could hate. 


All lovers can. And 
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he knew that he must be on his guard against wrath 
and anger. But no man loves truth who does not hate 
falsehood, nor righteousness who does not despise sin. 
And also he knew a weak man and a coward, and a 
false man and a traitor, and from such he separated 
himself. Though if he erred in this, or in his judg- 
ment of a man, he gave his love back again, and was 
kind. It was so, we may be sure, with Barnabas and 
with Mark. Whoever would be the genius at friend- 
ship which Paul was must know how to forgive. Side 
by side in his letters with his exaltation of good- 
heartedness, we find his appeal for lowliness of judg- 
ment and for a forgiving heart. The genius of God 
for love, we may say reverently, would not be were it 
not that he is pitiful and tender toward all who fall, 
and that for Christ's sake he delights to forgive. 

Whoso can forgive and love, he is the master among 
men. There is no weapon like affection. No shield 
can resist it, no sword can shatter it. All things 
yield to death but love. Love is stronger than death. 
Nor can flames destroy it. Nor many waters quench 
it. Alas! that men will not be wise with Christ and 
Paul. ‘‘I see,’’ said Raymo.id Lull, ‘‘ many knights 
going to the Holy Land in the expectation of conquer- 
ing it by force of arms ; but instead of accomplishing 
their object they are in the end all swept off them- 
selves. Therefore it is my belief that the conquest of 
the Holy Land should be attempted in no other way 
than as thou [Christ] and thy apostles undertook to 
accomplish it,—by love, by prayer, by tears, and the 
offering up of our own lives.’’ Shall we err stil’ or 
shall Paul make us wise with the wisdom of Christ's 
generous and forgiving cross ? 
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Did the Sunday-School 
Antedate Moses ? 


Questions as to the beginnings of certain move- 
ments or institutions are usually easier begun than 
ended. Who was the first king known in history ? 
When did democracy take its start? What people 
first came to America? Was a settlement made on 
the coast of New England, or on the west or north- 
west coast, before the voyage of Columbus? These 
are interesting questions, not to be answered lightly. 
The origin and beginnings of the ‘‘Sunday-school’”’ 
as a means of religious instruction and training is 
another of the vexed questions of the ages. A highly 
valued worker in the Canadian provinces writes in- 
quiringly on this point : 

I am in the habit of using Deuteronomy 31 : 12, 13 [** As- 
semble the people, the men and the women and the little 
ones, and thy sojourner that is within thy gates, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn, and fear Jehovah your God, and 
observe to do all the words of this law; and that their chil- 
dren, who have not known, may hear, and learn to fear |eho- 
vah your God, as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over 
the Jordan to possess it’’], as a cornerstone for the scriptural 
origin of the Sunday-school. Is it at all invalidated by verse 
10 [making it a service for once in seven years]? Was it only 
once in seven years that they were so to gather together? Am 
I right in saying that when Ezra returned from Babylonian 
captivity he did not lay new foundations, but built upon the 
Mosaic Bible-school foundation of Deuteronomy of 31 : 12? 

If, indeed, there were no Bible record earlier than 
Deuteronomy 31 : 10-13 as to the religious school cor- 
responding to the Sunday-school, it would be proper 
to accept that as telling of the probable origin. But 
we find evidence that Abraham was a Sunday-school 
superintendent before he was a father, and that his 
Sunday-school zeal had a part in winning for him the 
place of the Father of the Faithful. God at first gave 
to the family the responsibility of caring for the chil- 
dren. But the family proved insufficient for that 
work, and God chose to say that it repented him that 
he had given the family that exclusive mission. Then 
God destroyed the race in the deluge, preserving 
Noah and his family to bridge over the chasm.” In 
Abraham God began anew with a chosen people. 
In Genesis 14 : 14 it is stated that Abraham had three 
hundred and eighteen trained or instructed members 
of his household, servants or retainers, well taught in 
matters both spiritual and temporal The Hebrew 
word employed with reference to this matter indi- 
cates this fact. From that day to this hour no parent 
has a right to train his children in the family with- 
out the help of the God-given school. God's agen- 
cies for the training of the young are the family, the 
school, and the pulpit,—all three in the inclusive 
church. This truth is brought out and enforced in 
Trumbull’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school."’ 


Let a parent beware of ignoring or slighting God's 
agencies for making the family effective for good in 
the training of his children. * A man who does this is 
at the best no better than the average antediluvian. 
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How Can Individual Work 
in a Church Be Developed ? 

It is a great deal easier to arouse one individual 
to a sense of his duty, by a personal talk with him on 
the subject, than it is to move an entire church or a 
whole community to see and to perform a duty talked 
about. Yet, on the other hand, there are a hundred 
persons who will be ready to plan or to undertake the 
harder and least hopeful task where there is one to 
attempt the easier and more practicable endeavor. 
In view of this, an earnest and valued pastor in West- 
ern Pennsylvania writes to the author of ‘‘ Individual 
Work for Individuals’’ these questions on the subject : 


(1.) How would you proceed to develop a local church to 
become personal workers ? 


(2.) In what respects do you think most local churches 
come short of their real mission ? 


(1.) In response to this, the person questioned 
would say : He would be more desirous of arousing 
one individual to his duty than of making unsuccess- 
ful efforts to set a thousand persons at their duty. At 
one time, when he was asked to write a personal 
letter urging the reader to come to Christ, and have 
it printed as a mode of personal work, he declined to 
do so, saying that he could never write even a good 
love-letter unless he knew the lady he was writing to. 
His work must be individual in such a matter, What- 
ever intensity of nature he had, must be devoted to one 
man and one thing at a time to secure its effectiveness. 

(2.) The respect in which ‘‘ most local churches 
come short of their real mission’’ largely depends on 
what their real mission is. If it is the first or chief 
duty of a local church to instruct and train in Christ s 
service those who are already Christ's, that is one 
thing. The efforts made should then be directed ‘o 
that end. If the first or chief duty of a local church 
should be to win to Christ those who are not now in 
his service, that is a different matter. The efforts 
should be correspondingly directed. But, in either 
event, individuals rather than masses should be 
reached. A soul should have more thought than 
souls. Christians should be moré desirous of having 
the one soul sought revived, than of having a reviv:'! 
in the entire church or community. Intensity of 
effort is to be-more valued and. sought after than €n- 
thusiasm of spirit and: manner. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of eve 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Enlisting Every Member 
of the ngregation 

That the whole church should be niade to feel 
that everything depends on its members ‘or carrying 
on the work of the church in every depa.tment is a 
fact that cannot be emphasized too strongly. In some 
churches this is done. For instance: The Methodist 
Episcopal School of Albion, Michigan, through its 





“HELP WANTED” 
A CALL FOR SERVICE 


—_— ~ 








The M. E. Sunday-school of Albion needs the co- 
operation of every member of the church and congre- 
gation. Is it not worthy of some help from YOU ? 
A great work cught to be done, ‘‘ but the laborers are 
few."’ Are you not willing, when opportunities occur, 
and you are requested, to serve in some of the follow- 
ing directions? Please answer ‘‘ yes*’ to such ques- 
tions, sign, and hand this card to the Superintendent. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Woop, 








WILL YOU ASSIST 


By regular attendance? . crete s 
On the ‘‘ Look-Out Committee’? . 

. Asareguiarteacher? ...... 

As asubstitute teacher? . ...... 
As.a member of the Normal Class? . 
As a Home Department Visitor?. .. . 
,. | Ce 

. Inthe S. S. choir? . 

In aS. S. orchestra ? 

Sf. «| 2 
11. By special readings and recitations? . ye 573 
12. By drilling scholars for public entertainments ? . 
13. By clerical assistance on the records ? . : 

14. By typewriting or duplicating letters ? . 
15. In blackboard drawing and lettering ? . 
16. In map drawing? ........., 
17. In preparing charts and mottoes ? 

18. In decorating for special occasions ? 
Signature . 
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superintendent, Professor E. M. Wood, issues this 
‘*Call for Service’’ to the adherents of the church, 
and its request that offers of willing service be indi- 
cated on this slip of paper distributed to all members 
is a practical way of discovering workers. A choice 
of eighteen kinds of work definitely offers oppor- 
tunity for service. 
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A Noteworthy New Orleans 
Teachers’-Meeting 

The way to have a teachers’-meeting is to Aave 
it, is the conclusion arrived at by John S. Talmage, 
a New Orleans rice merchant. The Canal Street 
Presbyterian Church of that city decided, over twelve 
years ago, that this was necessary to the well-being of 
the teaching service of the church. Mr. Talmage 
writes : ‘* We choose a night, as far as possible, which 
is most convenient to the majority, and then that 
night is set apart for the teachers’-meeting, which 
takes place rain or shine, cold or hot, year in and 
year out,—just exactly the same as we hold our Sun- 
day-morning preaching-service in our church. In our 
church service we use no special method, but simply 
preach the gospel. In our teachers’ class we simply 
teach the lesson. It is not a debating school, or a 
place to air one’s particular views or theories, but to 
bring out the thoughts and practical lessons fitted to 
every-day life, or that will prove helpful to the teach- 
ers in teaching the lesson. It is an informal gather- 
ing, where any one or every one feels at liberty to speak 
and ask questions. No lecture is given on the lesson, 
but the thoughts or points in the lesson are brought 
out by questioning, endeavoring, as far as possible, 
to have all the members present take some part in 
the lesson. As our time is limited,—having chosen 
three-quarters of an hour before prayer-meeting, —we 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





Would Sunday-school work be 
half so attractive to you if it were 
easy todo? There is joy and zest 
in achievement proportionate to 
the difficulty ofit. Be grateful that 
Sunday-school work is ever an 
ascent,—if one is really working. 











have no time to take up other matters at all, as meth- 
ods of Sunday-school management or business affairs 
of the Sunday-school, but are compelled, by the 
nature of circumstances, to confine ourselves strictly 
to the lesson, and endeavor to get as much out of the 
lesson and the lesson surroundings and Bible history 
as pertains to that portion of the Scriptures. We do 
not introduce into our teachers’ -meeting any normal 
studies ; the time does not seem ripe, or the way open, 
to set apart another evening in the week to accom- 
plish this purpose. I think every Sunday-school 
should have a series of advanced normal studies of the 
Bible, and this is the ultimate goal at which I hope 
to arrive."' 
% 


What the Card Index Can 
Do in Mailing Letters 


Card-indexing systems are proving of inestimable 
value for almost every conceivable purpose in the 
record work of the Sunday-school. Cards can be 
replaced so readily, without the objectionable era- 
sures necessary in book records, that business-like 
officers are not slow in taking advantage of the op- 
portunies afforded them by ‘‘card bureaus.’' In a 
school numbering a thousand members it is no easy 
matter to get a thousand New Year's letters, Christ- 
mas greetings, or Easter announcements, ready for 
mailing, but, thanks to the card index, the officers 
are able to evolve labor-saving schemes which some- 
times reduce the work one-half. Superintendent 
Charles O. Krauss of St. Luke’s Lutheran School, 
Seventh Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, often wishes to communicate with the nine hun- 
dred and forty-two persons enrolled in his school, 
and has found a card index just the thing. There is 
no duplicating of names, and, by using one card for 
each different street address, he is enabled to make 
about five hundred letters do for his thousand pupils. 
It is the simplest thing in the world, as will be seen 
by these two forms, which are placed on opposite sides 
of the ordinary white card : 





FOR ALL MEMBERS OF 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Sunday-School 
Seventh Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Residing at 914 W. Norris Street 


Sta. O. PHILADELPHIA. 








914 West Norris Street 
YEAKEL—Harry 
Sanford 
Gertrude 
Lewis 
Wesley 
Alonzo 











“ 
A Primary New-Scholar Class 


The coming of a new child into the primary de- 
partment does not always receive the attention the 
event calls for. It is an event of no mean impor- 
tance, for the right start does much toward shaping 
the life of a child. In one large, well-organized pri- 
mary department there was a conviction that new 
scholars should have special attention, with the result 
that a ‘‘ New-Scholar Class"’ was instituted. When 


a child was enrolled as a member, he was put into 
this class, where the teacher had opportunity to get 
acquainted, visit the pupil's home, find out his spe- 


cial needs, and after three Sundays’ attendance a re- 
port is made to the superintendent, who will then be 
able to place him in the regular class most suited 
to him. 

% 


A Lesson Pre-View 


Pre-views are almost as important to good Bible- 
study plans as reviews. That a pre-view can be 
made attractive to restless children as well as to listless 
adults is shown in the following card, issued for the 
present quarter by the House of Hope Chapel School 
of the city of St. Paul,‘of which Dr. Lee is superin- 
tendent, and whose membership is 950. One of the 
objects, it will be noticed, is to get the pupil to read 
the seven chapters of the Bible selected for the study 
of the quarter. 





HOUSE OF HOPE CHAPEL 


Quarterly Pre -View 
October 5 to December 28, 1902 





Memory words for the quarter's lessons, ‘‘ Two men, 
two women, and a boy.”’ 


A great general. 
Joshua. { A great statesman. 
His farewell address. 


Leader of a forlorn hope. 
Gideon. { A trumpet, a pitcher, and a torch. 
A great battle cry. 
Naomi ‘Two widows, one bride. 
and Ruth, | Ancestress of Jesus. 
A child given in answer to prayer. 
Samuel, { ‘The last of the judges. 
The first of the prophets. 


The lessons of the quarter are taken from the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel. 

Any scholar who will during the quarter read the whole 
of the books of Joshua and Ruth, the second, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth — of Judges, and the first three 
chapters of 1 Samuel, and will have his (or her) teacher 
certify to the fact, will receive a presen, at Christmas. 

Keep this card carefully, and, when you have finished 
reading the books and chapters famed, sign your name 
in the place provided for it, ask your teacher to counter- 
sign it, and then hand the card to Dr. Lee not later than 
December 15. 


I hereby certify that I have read the books and chapters 
of Scripture named above. 


Countersigned 


Teacher. 
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Employment Department 
in a Brooklyn School ~~ 


There is a Sunday-school in Brooklyn that feels 
that it must be of the most practical help to its mem- 
bers, if it is ‘*to have and to hold"’ its membership 
of 2,300. Employment for the unemployed is such 
a vital matter to most people that the Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal school, of which Mr. 
Frank L. Brown is the superintendent, has opened an 
employment department, and in this way is seeking to 
bring employer and employee together for their mu- 
tual benefit. Institutional churches often do such 
service for their adherents, but it is exceptional for a 
Sunday-school to organize such a department for the 
purpose, and it is meeting with much favor. An ap- 
plication blank, to be filled out, contains the follow- 
ing questions : 


CORONER E EERE RRR HEHE HEHEHE Ee HH Eee 


How long have you been a member of our Sunday-school ?.. 
PIOGES GE PUCHOME CORTROET scescccvsvcecsovsscsescccesscesesevesess 
Give names and business of previous employers, if any, ancl 
CRESS TOP WORUTD overescesveccsscesccescesevcnccsoccoscs : 
Are your parents, if living, church-members?................. 
Make here a set of figures, 1 tO 10:....c.ccccccccccensceceecees 
What is your preference as to form of employment ?........ 
What do you consider your general qualifications for such 
© DORIS 00 BD Foc ccccsccepcccesnvesceveccceccevocsosecscoses 
Whom do you refer to as to habits, ability, and general 
CRATRCIOT ? a scccccccssocrcccvcccsscscosesocoovosctececeooscoscoes 
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Babylonia’s Famous Temple Library 


By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 


HE first three American expeditions to Nippur had 
been sent out by the trustees of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund of Philadelphia in affiliation 

with the University of Pennsylvania; the fourth stood 
under the direct control of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In May, 1898, the present writer left New 
York in order to secure the necessary firman for the 
new expedition. As His Majesty the Sultan continued 
his gracious attitude towards the University’s repre- 
sentative, and as the Ottoman government and the 
directors of the Imperial Museum facilitated his work 
in every way, the important document was granted so 
speedily that, a fortnight aftér his arrival in Constan- 
tinople, he was enabled to cable the welcome news to 
Philadelphia and to advise the formal appointment of 
the new expedition staff, the details of which had been 
arranged previously. The present writer was appointed 
Scientific Director, and Haynes, as Field Director, 
was entrusted with the practical management of the 
work at the ruins. 


A Far-Reaching Discovery 

The exploration of a much neglected part of the 
ruins [the large triangular hill to the south of the tem- 
ple mound], strongly urged by the present writer, led 
to a unique result, which, not without reason, has 
been pronounced one of the most far-reaching Assyrio- 
logical discoveries of the whole last century,—the 
locating and partial excavating of the famous temple 
library and priest school of Nippur. 

The excavation of this vast site began at its north- 
west extremity, where the depression separating it 
from the temple complex proper is covered by a series 
of low elevations. It was about the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1899, when Haynes dug a trench at this place to 
water level. As it yielded nothing but late graves 
and a few stray cuneiform tablets the workmen were 
soon afterwards withdrawn, to be replaced by a larger 
force a month later. Trenches were now opened at 
different places along the three sides of the mound. 
By the middle of December fragmentary tablets were 
discovered in large quantities, and at the beginning 
of January, 1900, complete specimens came forth 
abundantly. For about two months and a half more 
the search was continued, until, on March 19, | sus- 
pended the excavations in this part of the ruins en- 
tirely, in order to devote all my time and attention to 
the many purely scientific problems of the expedition, 
for which the assistance of the architects was con- 
stantly required. 


A Babylonian Library in Abraham’s Day 


After an inspection of all the unearthed buildings and 
an examination of a sufficient number of representa- 
tive tablets and fragments, I could declare positively 
at the beginning of March that we had discovered the 
temple library of ancient Nippur, and the most im- 
portant of all the earlier Babylonian schools, where 
about the time of Abraham the younger generations 
were instructed in the art of tablet writing and in the 
wisdom of the god Nabd. 

These early Babylonians, who excelled all other 
ancient nations of the same period in their lofty re- 
ligious conceptions, in the depth of their sentiment, 
and in the scientific character of their investigations, 
did not suffer anything in their schoolrooms that would 
tend to distract the minds of the pupils and to inter- 
fere with their proper occupation. The temple library 
of ancient Nippur was eminently a place of study and 
a seat of learning, where the attention of all those 
who assembled for work was concentrated upon but 
one subject, —the infusing or acquiring of knowledge. 
In accordance with an ancient Oriental custom even 
now universally prevailing in the East,—in the great 
Muhammadan university of Cairo as well as in the 
small village schools of Asia Minor,—we should 
imagine the Babylonian students of the time of Abra- 
ham being seated on the floor with crossed legs, re- 
spectfully listening to the discourses of the priests, 
asking questions, practicing writing and calculating 
on clay tablets, or committing to memory the contents 





Editor's Note.—As editorially announced last week, this 
article is from Professor Hilprecht's forthcoming book, ‘* Ex- 
lorations in Bible Lands,"* which can be obtained from the 
bylonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia ($3 net, plus 40 cents for carriage). he Professor's 
first announcements of the results of his deciphering of the 
tablets of the Temple Library, on which he is now busily en- 
gaged, will appear exclusively in The Sunday School Times. 


With an Account of the Ancient 
Priest School of Nippur, and How 
School Children in the Time of 
Abraham Learned their Lessons 


of representative cuneiform texts by repeating them in 
a moderately loud voice. 


How the “ Books" were Arranged 

The ‘‘books’* required for instruction, reference, 
and general reading as a rule, were unbaked clay tab- 
lets, stored on shelves, or sometimes deposited in 
jars. The shelves were made either of wood—as 
ordinarily was the case also in the business houses on 
the western side of the Chebar—or of clay. These 
clay ledges were built up in crude bricks to a height 
of nearly twenty inches from the apparent floor level, 
and on an average were about one and a half feet wide. 
Two of the rooms yielded tablets and fragments by the 
thousands, and are among the largest thus far exca- 
vated in ‘‘ Tablet Hill.’" To preserve the fragile 
‘*books’’ from dampness, the clay shélves were 
probably covered with matting or with a coating of 
bitumen. According to the report of the architects, 
traces of the last-mentioned material seem to have 
been disclosed on the ledge of the large hall. 


School Exercises of the Third 
Pre-Christian Millennium 

The character of the northeast wing as a combined’ 
library and school was determined immediately after 
an examination of the contents of the unearthed 
tablets and fragments. There is a large number of 
rudely fashioned specimens inscribed in such a naive 
and clumsy manner with old-Babylonian characters 
that it seems impossible to regard them as anything 
else but the first awkward attempts at writing by un- 
skilled hands,—so-called school exercises. Those 
who attended a class evidently had to bring their 
writing material with them, receiving instruction, not 
only in inscribing and reading cuneiform tablets, but 
also in shaping them properly, for not a few of the 
round and rectangular tablets were uninscribed. The 
contents of these interesting ‘‘scraps’’ of clay from a 
Babylonian ‘‘ waste basket’’ are as unique and mani- 














fold as their forms are peculiar. They enable us to 
study the methods of writing and reading, and the 
way in which a foreign language (Sumerian) was 
taught at Nippur in the third pre-Christian mil- 
lennium. 

The very first lesson in writing that the children 
received is brought vividly before us. I refer to 
several large tablets comparatively neatly inscribed. 
They contain the three simple elements of which 
cuneiform signs are generally composed, in the order 

here given, and repeated again and 

again over three columns. Or I 

p mention a much smaller table 

Y < showing nothing but the last given 

wedge dozens of times inscribed 

in horizontal lines upon the clay. When the first 

difficulties had been mastered by the student, he had 

to put those three elements together and make real 

cuneiform signs. As we do in our Assyrian and 

Babylonian classes to-day, the easiest and most sim- 

ple characters were selected first. The pupil was 

then told to group them together in different ways, 

generally without regard to their meaning, simply for 

the sake of fixing them firmly in mind. There are a 

good many specimens preserved which illustrate this 
**second step’’ in the study of Babylonian writing. 

Correcting the Exercises of a Young Babylonian 

We have, for example, a large fragment with two 
identical columns, in which every line begins with 
the sign da: 1. ba-a, 2-ba-mu, 3. ba-ba-mu, 4. ba-ni, 
5. ba-ni-ni, 6. ba-ni-a, 7. ba-ni-mu, etc. Another 
fragment deals with more difficult characters placed 
alongside each other in a similar manner: 1. za-an- 
tur, 2. za-an-tur-tur, 3 za-an-ka, 4. za-an-ka-ka, 
5. sa-an-ka-a, 6. za-an-ka-mu. A fragment of the 
easier sort of exercises offers : 1. an-mi-si, 2. an-ni-su, 
3. an-ni-mu, etc. A fourth one is of additional value 
because it contains no less than four mistakes in a 
comparatively small space. Let me correct the exer- 
cises of this young Babylonian who lived prior to 
Abraham and transliterate what he has to say: 
1. shi-ni, 2. shi-ni-mu, 3. shi-ni-da-a, 4. shi-tur, 





5. shi-tur-tur. It would be interesting to know how 
such apparent carelessness or stupidity was dealt with 
by the professors in the great Bél college and univer- 
sity of Calnek. 


Features of the College Course 

But it is impossible for me to go through the whole 
prescribed ‘‘college’’ course, which possibly, even 
at those early times, lasted three years, as it did in 
the days of Daniel (Dan. 1: 4, 5). After the student 
had been well drilled in writing and reading the sim- 
ple and more complicated cuneiform signs, he began 
to write words and proper names. At the same time 
lists were placed before him from which to study all 
the difficult ideographic ‘alues which the Sumerians 
associated with their numerous characters. These 
syllabaries and lexicographical lists are of the utmost 
importance for our own scientific investigations, and 
will greatly help us in extending and deepening our 
knowledge of the Sumerian language. I remember 
having seen hundreds of them among the tablets 
which I cleaned and examined in Nippur and Con- 
stantinople. Even in their outside appearance, as a 
rule they are easily distinguished from tablets deal- 
ing with other subjects. They generally are long but 
very narrow, rounded on the left edge and also at the 
upper or lower end, or both at the same time. The 
right side, oa the contrary, is always flat, as if cut off 
a large tablet, which while wet was divided into 
several pieces. 

There are also grammatical exercises, exhibiting 
how the student was instructed in analyzing Sumerian 
verbal forms, in joining the personal pronouns to dif- 
ferent substantives, in forming entire sentences, in 
translating from the Sumerian into the Semitic dialect 
of Babylonia and vice versa. His preparations look 
pretty much like those of the modern student who 
excerpts all the words unknown to him from Cesar's 
‘¢Gallic Wars*’ or Xenophon's Axzadasis for his work 
in the class-room. 

Special attention was paid to counting and calcu- 
lating, as will be illustrated below by a few examples. 
Even instruction in drawing and surveying lessons 
were offered. There are a few tablets which contain 
exercises in drawing horizontal and inclined parallel 
lines, zigzag lines, lines arranged in squares, lozenge 
forms, lattice-work, and other geometrical figures. 


Products of the Course in Art 

The course in art led gradually up to free-hand 
drawing from nature, and probably included also les- 
sons in clay modeling and in glyptics and sculpture 
(seal cylinders, bas-reliefs, and statues), Several 
fragments of unbaked tablets exhibited portions of 
animals and trees more or less skilfully incised in 
clay. One bird was executed very poorly. A lioness, 
two harnessed horses, and a chariot,—the latter two 
pieces doubtless from the upper strata,—showed de. 
cided talents on the part of those who drew them. 
Ground plans of fields, gardens, canals, houses, etc., 
were found more commonly. As according to my 
knowledge the horse appears in Babylonia first 
shortly before the middle of the second millennium, 
without hesitation we can fix the date of the drawing 
of those harnessed horses as being about a thousand 
years later than the school exercises previously 
treated. That art in general was greatly esteemed 
and cultivated by the priests of Nippur may be in- 
ferred from the considerable number of clay figur- 
ines, terra-cotta reliefs, and even fragments of 
sculpture (the head of a negro, etc.) discovered in 
the ruins of the temple library. Apart from several 
new mythological representations of the earlier time 
which need a fuller discussion in another place, ! 
refer briefly to two fine identical reliefs of the later 
period made from different moulds and exhibiting a 
hog, the animal sacred to the god Ninib, son of Bél; 
or to an exquisitely modeled buffalo walking slowly 
and heavily, and holding his mouth and nose upward 
in a manner characteristic of these animals. There 
is another well-executed bas-relief which shows belt's 
adorned with a long robe. In her left hand the god- 
dess has the same syfthbol which we often see with 
Bél, while with her right hand she leads a richly 
dressed worshiper to her shrine. Lastly 1 mentvn 
a much earlier terra-cotta relief depicting a somew!at 
poetical pastoral scene. A shepherd playing the !u'e 
has attracted the attention of his dog, who is eviden'') 
accompanying his master’s music by his melodivus 
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LESSON FOR MARCH I 


howlings, and another unknown animal (sheep ?) is 
likewise listening attentively. The whole scene 
remirtds us of certain favorite subjects of the classical 
artists. 
The Library’s Great Variety of Subjects 

The general character and wide scope of the temple 
library of Nippur has been illustrated to a certain 
degree by the tablets mentioned above, and by my 
remarks on the work in the Babylonian class-room. 
The technical ‘‘ books’’ on the shelves gave all the 
necessary information on the subjects treated in 
the school But they also included more scientific 
works, tablets for religious edification, and ‘* books’’ 
of reference. To the first-mentioned class belong 
the many mathematical, astronomical, medical, his- 
torical, and linguistic tablets recovered ; to the sec- 
ond, the hymns and prayers, omens and incantations, 
mythological and astrological texts. Among the 
books of reference I classify the lists of dates giv- 
ing the names of kings and the principal event for 
every year, the multiplication-tables, the lists of the 
different measures of length and capacity, the lists of 
synonyms, geographical lists of mountains and coun- 
tries, stones, plants, objects made of wood, etc. It 
must be borne in mind that thus far only about the 
twelfth part of the entire library complex has been 
excavated, and, though it would be useless to specu- 
late as to the exact number of tablets once contained 
in the temple library, it is certain that whole classes 
of texts, only sporadically represented among our 
present collections, must still lie buried somewhere in 
the large triangular mound to the south of the temple. 
During our latest campaign we struck principally the 
rooms in which the mathematical, astronomical, as- 
trological, linguistic, grammatical, and certain reli- 
gious texts, had been stored. This fact alone proves 
that the library was arranged according to subjects, 
and classified according to scientific principles. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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A New Kind of a Substitute 
By Alice Augusta Smith 


HAT was what Miss Gordon was looking for. 
There was much that lack of time and money 
prevented her from doing for her class of boys, 

but one thing she did, and that was to appear faith- 
fully and promptly in her place each Sunday morning 
with well-prepared lesson. Now had come the oppor- 
tunity for a long-desired trip to the country. Every~ 
thing was arranged, and what she should do about 
her boys was the problem up for solution. The list 
of available substitutes was painfully small, and none 
of them seemed quite suitable. One could not be 
depended on for attendance, another was distress- 
ingly unpunctual, a third was uninteresting, and 
so on. 

‘« It seems to me," said her sister, with the enlight- 
ening frankness of a near relative, ‘‘ that you think 
yourself the only person capable of teaching Sunday- 
school.’’ 

** No,”’ was the quiet reply, ‘* but they are just the 
age when boys drift away from Sunday-school, and I 
want them taken care of and interested. I believe 
that even a perfect teacher could not take a class of 
unknown pupils and do as well as a person with less 
training and ability who thoroughly knows them."’ 

‘* There is Ned,’’ she went on thoughtfully, ‘* am- 
bitious, and proud of his standing in the high school. 
You can keep his attention by little references to 
school work. The Bible lands and people are less 
misty if he can be made to see where religious and 
secular studies mect. 

‘* Tom is in the high school too, but is a degree less 
thoughtful. His conclusions are apt to be rapid and 
a little amusing, He thought Aaron was Irish from 
the sound of his name, and a year ago was skeptical 
as to the power and glory of ancient Rome when he 
discovered that the ‘ Dagos’ were their descendants. 
Action is what attracts him. If any mischief ever 
disturbs the class, it is quite safe to assume that Tom 
is ringleader. I can tell by the gleam in his eyes just 
when his animal spirits are getting the better of order 
and reverence, and generally a look will bring him to 
himself. 

‘«Will is so good and gentlemanly, but given to 
dreaming, and only constant calling him back by 
questions keeps his thoughts from wandering miles 
away. 

‘‘And then poor Fred! Big and proud, but not 
so bright as the others,—knowing, however, as the 
little boy said of his dog, ‘all he knows how to 
know." 
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«George is the affectionate one. Open petting 
would repel him, but he generally selects the seat 
beside me, and provides me with books, etc. He 
needs to feel the teacher's interest without, perhaps, 
being really conscious of it. 

‘«The new boy I am still studying. Now don't 
you see how hard a strange teacher would find it to 
do them all justice t 

‘*I know what I'll do,"’ she said suddenly, —** that 
is, if the superintendent does not object.'’ 

A letter went to that gentleman immediately. 

‘*T shall be out of town for two Sundays,"’ it read, 
‘¢and I wish to try a new plan with my class. I feel 
sure they can be trusted. Please leave them entirely 
to themselves, unless they should get disorderly,—but 
I don’t believe they will.’ 

In place of a living substitute, there went to Miss 
Gordon's class the following Sunday a large envelope 
containing a letter to the class, separate lists of ques- 
tions marked with each boy's name, with plenty of 
space left for answers, and six well-sharpened pencils. 
The letter laid out the plan of the lesson, suggesting 
work together as a class, and also individual work. 
It asked them to be quiet and diligent, and brought 
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out special points which they might overlook. Each 
was requested to read the letter for himself. They 
were to be perfectly free to help each other, as it was 
intended as a means of study, and not a test of their 
ability as their school work was, and the dishonesty 
of receiving help in school was carefully pointed out. 
Each, however, was to write his own answers. 

The boys fell in with the plan at once, and worked 
so quietly and diligently that the superintendent 
handed them their envelope on the second Sunday 
with words of commendation. This time it contained 
a personal letter to each boy, pointing out the lesson 
best suited to him, and planning the work as before. 

The answered questions proved the efficiency of 
Miss Gordon's substitute, and a few Sundays later, 
when a sudden illness left the class unprovided for, 
the pastor's wife reported that she had intended to 
take them under her charge, but that they seemed so 
thoroughly in earnest about study that she left them 
to themselves. This is not theory, but a real plan 
successfully worked out. It involves a good deal of 
labor on the part of the teacher, —but why are we Sun- 
day-school teachers if we do not mean to work ? 

Astoria, N. Y. 
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How a Superintendent Saw His Mistake 
Told by the Superintendent 


SUPERINTENDENT was obliged to consider 
seriously the question of resigning his office. 
Reasons which appealed not only to himself, 

but to his wisest friends and counselors, convinced 
him that he owed it to his own most important duties 
and life work to turn over the office of superintendent 
to some one who could better do justice to the great 
needs and responsibilities of the school’s leadership. 
Having become perfectly clear in his own mind that 
his most important work demanded his giving up the 
burden and strain of the superintendency, he looked 
at the other side of the case,—the school. 

If he should be asked to do so, who of his asso- 
ciate superintendents, or of the men in the church, 
would he recommend as best fitted to take up the 
superintendency, and carry the school on to its best 
success ? Which of his associates, in any department 
of the school, was already so close to him in the 
management of matters of importance that that one 
could readily take up the leadership, and continue 
the policy which, during many years of competent 
superintending by different strong men, had given 
the school an enviable reputation. He was utterly at 
a loss to say. Stopping to consider some of the dif- 
ferent branches of the work, he tried to see whether 
they were in shape to be handed over with pride to a 
successor, 

What about the teaching force? There was Miss 
Blank's class that he had been meaning to reorganize 
and get into better shape. There was class No, 19, 
—fine young fellows, without a teacher for weeks 
past, because no ordinary teacher would do for that 
class. Would the new superintendent easily solve 
that problem? There was the ‘‘ young men's Bible 
class,’ a fine room to itself, with an apparently 
bright and attractive teacher, but a dead failure so far 
as getting together more than a scattering half-dozen 
young fellows of listless interest. There were fully six 
or eight more classes, each in a thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory condition, each with delicate special problems to 
be studied out and met. The thought of turning them 
over, in their present shape, to a successor, was more 
than the superintendent could stand. 

What about the library? It was going to pieces 
from lack of systematic plans which the superinten- 
dent knew would easily and quickly rejuvenate it, if 
only they were put into effect. 

What about the benevolent contributions of the 
school? Fairly good, but not as good as they might 
easily be made if only a systematic campaign were 
adopted for securing bright, interesting information 
about the objects of the school’s benevolences to be 
periodically presented to the school. For a long 
time the ‘superintendent had been meaning to have 
the school kept informed, in this way, about how its 
money was being spent, but he hadn't gotten to it yet. 

How about the Primary Department? T7hai was 
the best in the school,—some felt it was the best 
thing in the church. Why? Because it was in 


charge of a thoroughly competent, interested, depend- 
able young woman, who, with her assistants, was tak- 
ing the entire responsibility of the department, and 
was ‘‘ making things hum."’ 


All the superintendent 





did was to lock in, as often or as seldom as he pleased, 
and glow with gratification as he saw the steady prog- 
ress and success of the department. Yes, it would 
make no difference with the primary department 
whether he continued in his office or resigned. 

Thus he went on. He found other things which 
were far from satisfactory, yet which only needed the 
application of remedies that were well known to him, 
and quite within the reach of different individuals or 
committees, if he would but start them at it. The 
only feature of the school with which he was reaily 
well pleased was that with the running of which he 
had least to do,—the primary department. But wait 
a minute! Had he really had nothing to do with 
that primary department? Well, he had done just 
one thing: he alone had been responsible, and in 
the face of pretty considerable opposition, for putting 
at its head the young woman who had vindicated his 
judgment by making such a success of it. Having 
done that, the primary department had ceased to trouble 
him or any one else. 

Then a great light broke in upon the harrassed 
superintendent. The light began to strike through 
the problem of resignation, and the class problems, 
and the library problem, and the contributions prob- 
lem, and all the rest of the problems, like an X-ray 
through a brick wall. Suppose he simply did for all 
his Sunday-school problems what he had done for the 
primary department! Just how? Why, think out 
something of a general policy or plan for each, and 
then turn the matter over for its working out and 
final solution to a competent person or persons, as he 
had the primary department, instead of waiting until 
he could ‘*do it all’’ himself, as he was now vainly 
struggling to do! Was it any wonder that there was 
no one at his side trained to take up the work he 
wanted to lay down? He had made no attempt to 
discover and train up any such,—why should there 
be? Was it any wonder that there were so many un- 
solved problems, so many things shamefully unattended 
to? Not while he, with the cares and responsibilities 
of a business man, was waiting until he could do them 
all himself ! 

What do the most successful business leaders of 
to-day give their chief attention to? he asked him- 
self. To selecting competent men to take charge of 
the important branches of their businesses, and then 
throwing the entire responsibility on to those men. 
To what does John Wanamaker attribute his enor- 
mous business success? ‘* Never doing myself what 
I can get another man to do as well.’’ To what does 
such a publisher as Cyrus H. K. Curtis say he gives 
his chief attention? ‘‘To discovering the right kind 
of men to put in charge of my work.'’ To what, 
asked the superintendent of himself, is due the pros- 
perity of the only thoroughly successful department 
of my Sunday-school? To the fact that I found the 
right person to be primary superintendent, and put 
her entirely in charge of that work. Had I nothing 
to do with the success of our primary department? 
As much as John Wanamaker has to do with the 
success of his shoe department, or as Cyrus Curtis has 
to do with the success of the Ladies’ Home Journal ! 
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But, says some one, it’s a very different matter to 
find the right kind of helpers in a small, or even in a 
large, church, and in the business world. Yes, it’s 
different, but not so different as to throw out the plan, 
For when such men as John Wanamaker and the 
head of the largest advertising-agents business in the 
world, Mr. F. W. Ayer, come to run Sunday-schools, 
you find that they run their Sunday-schools on exactly 
that basis. Ask Mr. Ayer who the superintendent of 
the North Baptist Sunday-school of Camden is, and 
he'll laugh, and say there isn't any one superinten- 
dent, —that he and his associates do it together. Ask 
Mr. Wanamaker whether Mr. Coyle and Miss Harlow 
are factors at Bethany! Yet every one knows that 
Mr. Ayer and Mr. Wanamaker are very unmistakably 
the superintendents of their Sunday-schools, as truly 
as they know that the great success of their schools 
is due to the invariably right principle of seeking out 
and training up responsible helpers and associates. 

So the overburdened superintendent didn't resign. 
He would have been ashamed to turn over his Sunday- 
school, in its condition at that time, to any successor. 
Moreover, his brief study of the local conditions had 
showed him two things, —first, that, if he would bring 
to bear the principle of co-operative work, the burden 
of detail on himself would be so much lighter that he 
would probably not have to resign ; second, that if, 
after making his school co-operative in the best sense, 
he should need to give it up, it would be a simple 
matter for some one of his associates, or even for an 
outsider, to step into the superintendency and take 
charge of the smoothly running institution, without 
any fear of the collapse that would surely follow the 
stepping out of a mistaken superintendent who was 
vainly trying to do it all himself, and proving that it 
couldn't be done. 
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The Composing-Stick 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE work of a type-setter (to use a commonly un- 
derstood term, the accurate word being ‘‘com- 
positor’’) seems easy enough. You have only to 

‘* know the case,'’ to direct your fingers to the proper 
compartments, to pick up the tiny blocks of metal 
and place them in the steel box called a ‘‘ composing- 
stick,’’ being careful to set them letter-side up and 
notched-side out. That is all. 

But that is not all. That is only a small part of 
the task. To say nothing of the requirements as to 
spelling and punctuation, and the skill needed to de- 
cipher abominable handwriting, there is essential a 
delicacy and dexterity of touch that is marvelous, 
For though each line of type must be loose enough 
to slip easily out of the composing-stick when it is 
filled, and therefore the cheap expedient of cramming 
the type in as tightly as possible is out of the ques- 
tion, yet the lines must all be of absolutely uniform 
length. If one line is shorter than its neighbors, 
though only a trifle, it is dropped in handling, or 
fails to receive the pressure when locked up in the 
page, and so falls out. If the line is too long, it 
holds the pressure away from its neighbors, and no 
one knows how many lines will ‘‘go to pi.’ More- 
over, not only must all lines be of equal length, ‘but 
every stickful must line up with every other stickful, 
so that a compositor who ‘sets too tight’’ or ‘‘ too 
loose’’ will throw an entire printing-office into con- 
fusion. Beginners are wont to ‘‘set too tight,"’ and 
when they come across one of those many-lettered 
syllables, like ‘‘ strength,’’ that are often the de- 
spair of the printer, they squeeze it in by brute force, 
and the result is havoc. Only long experience can 
give to the hand that wise light touch, that sympathy 
with the type and the sides of the composing-stick, 
which create out of unyielding metal and cumbrous 
words a safe and beautiful uniformity. 

And now how hard we find it to ‘stick type’’ well 
in the great world printing-office, where copy is often 
so poor, the types so worn and dirty, and where 
things so frequently ‘‘go to pi'’! We make a sad 
mess, often, of our life sentences, and our proof- 
readers have indeed no sinecure. Here is a hard 
word that we cannot make out,—*‘trib-—tribu'’— 
what can it mean? Here is a day into which we 
try to squeeze more than any day ought to hold, and 
our body ‘‘goes to pi’’ in a headache. Here is a 
day all at loose ends, and it ‘‘ goes to pi’ also, in 
discouragement and shame. We don't know where 
to divide our life words. We don't know where 
to make new paragraphs and take a fresh start. 
Daily and hourly we are at odds with our tasks. 

Fellow-printers, there is to be obtained a com- 
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posing-stick of properties so magical that all work 
done with it is ‘‘even setting.’’ There is nothing 
that will not fit in. Even toothache. Even cross- 
ness. No ‘‘pi’’ is possible to it. The sides are not 
of hard, unyielding steel, but they clasp their con- 
tents with the delicate yet firm pressure that of itself 
makes work artistic. 

The name of this rare composing-stick? The place 
where it is to be bought? 

Different users give it different names, and my 
name for it is a long one. It is a whole sentence. 
It is this: ‘*I am with you alway.’’ And this com- 
posing-stick is to be bought in the city of Obedience, 
on the street calied Faith, and at Meditation Corner. 

Boston. 








Dipping Candles Fifty Years Ago 


By Mattie W. Baker 


é 


MUST get the wicks ready to-night, to dip 
candles to-morrow, Prudy.*’ 

‘«*O grandma! Can't I stay at home and 
see you? I never saw anybody dip candles in all my 
life.”’ 

Prudy was ten years old. 

‘No, dearie. Don’t ever stay out of school unless 
it’s necessary, for when you're grown up you'll be 
glad of every bit of learning you have."’ 

Prudy watched with great interest the putting of 
the wicks on the candle-rods. In her grandmother's 
lap lay a narrow piece of board about the length of a 
candle, with a small hole in the farther end. In this 
hole she set up a rod, and put seven or eight lengths 
of wicking around it, cutting them off at the end of 
the board nearest her, then deftly twisted each pair of 
wicks together. 

‘« How many are you going to dip?’’ asked Prudy. 

‘‘ About sixty dozer,—enough to last a year.’’ 

When Prudy came downstairs next morning, two 
stout strips of board were laid, about a foot apart, 
across one end of the kitchen, their ends resting on 
chairs turned down on their sides. The rods, with 
the wicks hanging from them, had been laid across 
these, and underneath were boards placed to catch 
the tallow drippings. On the stove was the big brass 
kettle, full of melting tallow. 

Prudy always washed the breakfast dishes before 
she went to school. On this morning, as she turned 
on the icy door-step after emptying the dish-pan, her 
foot slipped, and she came down with a bang, bump- 
ing her nose so that it bled, and twisting her ankle so 
that she could not rise. 

Grandma helped her up, but Prudy couldn't go to 
school that day, sure. 

‘But I can see you dip candles,—can’t I?’’ 
smiled Prudy through her tears. 

Grandma had set the kettle of hot tallow on a 
board near the turned-down chairs, and she sat com- 
fortably by it, and dipped the wicks in regular order. 
She always took two rods at once, holding them well 
apart, dipped in the whole length of the*wicks, and 
took them out with a sort of dragging motion, letting 
the tallow drip off into the kettle. 

‘«It's more work to do them the first time than a 
half-dozen other times,’ she said; ‘‘for the wicks 
must all be straightened, and set at equal distances 
apart.”’ 

‘*Why must you straighten them ?'’ asked Prudy. 

‘«To have the candle straight, dear. A little crook 
in a wick now would be a big one when it's coated 
with tallow.’’ 

‘It's some like bringing up children,— isn't it ?’’ 
remarked Prudy wisely. ‘‘If they aren't started right, 
they may be just awful when they are grown up.’’ 

Presently grandma arose, and poured some boiling 
water into the tallow. 

‘*Oh,"* cried Prudy, ‘* you can’t make candles of 
water,—can you ?”’ 

Grandma laughed. 

‘*I pour in hot water occasionally to keep the tal- 
low warm enough, and to melt some of it off the 
lower part of the candles, so they won't be too 
tapering.”’ 

**I should love to dip candles,’’ said Prudy. 
** Mayn't I try ?’’ 

**No, dear. It takes a good deal of judgment to 
dip candles well."" 


FEBRUARY 14, 1903 


Grandma set the kettle of tallow on the stove to re- 
heat while she got dinner. 

‘*Halloa, Prudy !’' said grandpa, when he came in. 
** How happens it you aren’t at school? What's the 
matter with your nose ?’’ 

‘I slipped down on the door-step, and twisted my 
nose and bumped my ankle,—I mean, I bumped my 
nose and twisted my ankle. So I couldn't go to 
school.’’ 

‘* Too bad, little girl. 
dip candles, —can’t you ?"’ 

‘Yes. Isn't it lucky it happened to-day ?*’ 

Grandpa and Prudy ate a hearty dinner, but grandma 
only drank a cup of tea. 

‘« My head aches pretty hard,’’ she said. 

‘I'll sit on a high chair and wash the dishes,"' 
said Prudy after dinner. And she did so, to help 
what she could. 

‘« The smell of the tallow seems to make my headache 
worse,’’ said grandma presently. ‘‘I’ve just got to 
lie down for a little while, I’m so sick."’ 

She went into the bed-room, and threw herself on 
the bed. Prudy was used to ¢randma’s headaches, 
and she hobbled around and filled two bottles with 
hot water,—one for her feet, and one for the back of 
her neck. Putting them carefully in place, she cov- 
ered her warmly, put down the curtain, hobbled out 
as softly as she could, and shut the door. 

‘«I do believe I might help with the candles,"’ 
said to herself. «I'll try a few, anyhow. 
where grandma left off.’’ 

She sat down in grandma's chair, and imitated her 
every movement. Prudy was what grandma called 
‘¢a handy child,’’ and she seemed to get the knack 
very soon. She went all over them once, then again, 
and she could see she was making them grow. 

Grandma was so still, she was surely asleep, and 
Prudy kept on, pouring in hot water occasionally, just 
as grandma did. 

Two hours passed, and the clock struck four. 

‘For the land’s sake !’’ she heard grandma say. 
‘eIf I haven't slept two mortal hours ‘ My candles !"’ 

Out she came hastily, and there sat Prudy dipping 
candles like a veteran. 

‘« Prudentia Bigelow, what are you doing ?"’ 

‘« Dipping candles for you. Haven't I done them 
well? How's your headache? 

‘« The sleep cured it, dear child. And I don’t see 
but the candles look just as nice as if I'd done them 
myself. You've made them grow masterly, and 
they’ re about big enough for common use.’’ 

‘*Sha'n't I finish them, grandma ?’’ 

» ‘*No, thank you, dear. Can you go and get a 
brass candlestick from the spare bedroom, and a 
glass one from the parlor? I'll make a few candles 
larger,—just to fitthem.’’ . 

Before dark the candles were all dipped, and that 
evening grandma let Prudy help cut the points off the 
bottoms of them, so they would stand firm in the 
candlesticks.’’ 

-‘*T might help do that,’’ said grandpa, laying down 
the Tribune and taking out his jack-knife. ‘‘ You’ ve 
got as nice a lot of candles as I ever saw you dip."’ 

‘« That's because Prudy helped?’’ said grandma. 

‘*We never had candles at home,’’ said Prudy. 
‘* We used whale-oil lamps, and they always seemed 
oily, no matter how clean they were washed."’ 

‘* Disagreeable-smelling things,’’ said grandma. 
‘We tried lamp oil one winter, and I never could 
wash it out of anything it was spilled on.’’ 

‘«T remember,"’ said grandpa. ‘‘ That was the year 
our fatting cow got choked to death in the night, so 
we had no tallow, and tried lamp oil. They say 
whales are getting so scarce now that oil is high, and 
I reckon folks will have to go back to candles. And 
taken by and large,’’ he continued sagely, ‘‘ you'll 
never get hold of a nicer light than good candles give, 
if you keep them snuffed well.”’ 

‘*Some folks are trying camphene and burning- 
fluid,"’ said grandma, ‘‘but [ think they're dan- 
gerous."’ 

‘*T heard Squire Smith telling in the store, one 
day,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘about a new kind of oil he 
heard about in Boston. They call it ‘karryseen,’ or 
some such name, and pretend it comes out of a crack 
in a rock, somewhere out West. Likely story,! They 
Say it's nice to burn, but it costs twenty-five cents a 
pint, so we won't go to burning ‘ karryseen’ while these 
candles last.’’ . 

‘« No, nor never,’’ Added grandma. 

The next day Prudy'’s ankle was better, so she wen! 
to school, and was proud to tell the girls : 

**Grandma and I dipped sixty dozen candles yes- 
terday !"" 

JoHNsoN, VT. 
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Lesson 9. March I. 
- Acts 18: 24to 19:6. (Study chaps. 18:18 to 19: 7.) Memory verses: 4-6. 


Paul and Apollos 









Golden Text : 





COMMON VERSION 


24 9 And a certain Jew named A-p6l’los, 
born at Al-ex-an’dri-a, an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, came to Eph’e-sis. 

25 This man was instructed in the way of 
the Lord ; and being fervent in the spirit, he 
spake and taught di _— the things of the 
Lord, knowing only the baptism of John. 

26 And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue : whom when Aq’ui-la and Pris- 
cil‘la had heard, they took him unto them, 
and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly. F 

27 And when he was disposed to pass into 
A-cha‘ia, the brethren wrote, exhorting the 
disciples to receive him: who, when he was 
come, helped them much which had believed 
through grace : 

28 For he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly, shewing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was Christ. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


24 Now a certain Jew named Apollos, an 
Alexandrian by race, ' an eloquent man, came 
to Ephesus ; and he was mighty in the scrip- 
tures. 25 This man had been ? instructed in 
the way of the Lord; and being fervent in 
spirit, he spake and taught accurately the 
things concerning Jesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John: 26 and he — to speak 
boldly in the synagogue. But when Priscilla 
and Aquila heard him, they took him unto 


them, and expounded unto him the way of 


God more accurately. 27 And when he was 
minded to pass over into Achaia, the brethren 
encouraged him, and wrote to the disciples to 
receive him: and when he was come, he 
Shelped them much that had believed through 
race; 28 for he powerfully confuted the 
Tota, 4and that publicly, showing by the 
scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. 


If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?— Luke II : 13. 


COMMON VERSION 


through the upper coasts came to Eph’e-siis ; 
and finding certain disciples, 

2 He said unto them, Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they 
said unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

3 And he said unto them, Unto what then 
were ye baptized? And they said, Unto 
John's baptism. 

4 Then said Paul, John verily baptized with 
the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on him which 
should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 

5 When they heard ¢Ais, they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

6 And when Paul had laid Ais hands upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and 
they spake with tongues, and prophesied. 


















AMERICAN REVISION 


through the upper country came to Ephesus, 
and found certain disciples: 2 and he said 
unto them, Did ye receive the Holy Spirit 
when ye believed? And they sad unto him, 
Nay, we did not so much as hear whether 
5the Holy Spirit was given. 3 And he said, 
Into what then were ye baptized? And they 
said, Into John's baptism. 4 And Paul said, 
John baptized with the baptism of repentance, 
saying unto the people that they should be- 
lieve on him that should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. 5 And when they heard this, 
they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 6 And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Hcly Spirit came on them ; 
and they spake with tongues, and prophesied. 


19: t And it came to pass, that, while 19 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul was brought be- 
fore Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, 7 the Jews 
at Corinth. Gallio properly ignored the accusa- 

tion, and even permitted the populace to beat Sos- 
thenes, the ruler of the synagogue. Paul, with 
Priscilla and Aquila, sailed for Syria, leaving his 
companions at Ephesus, where he made a short stay. 
After a brief visit to Jerusalem, he went to Antioch. 
His third missionary journey began with a tour 
“through the region of Galatia, and Phrygia, in 
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order, establishing all the disciples” (Acts 18 : 23). 
(The punctuation of the American Revisers distin- 
guishes ‘‘Galatia” and ‘‘ Phrygia,” while Ramsay 
accepts but one ‘‘region,”—that is, Phrygian Gala- 
tia, a view that seems ungrammatical.) It is un- 
likely that the Epistle to the Galatians was written 
during this stay at Antioch, since the statement, 
‘‘stablishing all the disciples,” would scarcely have 
followed such a defection as that Epistle reveals. 

PLace.—Ephesus, at that time the capital of the 
Roman province of Asia, celebrated for its temple 
of Diana; afterwards the residence of the apostle 
John. Now a mean village marks the site. Corinth 
is also mentioned. 

Time.—The earlier part, probably in A.D. 54; the 
latter, at the close of that year, or the beginning of 
A.D. 55. 

< ‘ 

Verse 24.—Afollos : Contracted from Apollonius. 
—An eloguent man: Or, ‘‘a learned man.” The 
adjective is used in both senses. The American 
Revisers prefer the former, since the epistles to the 
Corinthians imply his eloquence, and here his learn- 
ing is indicated in what follows: he was mighty in 
the scriptures. The order and punctuation of the 
Revised Version are more exact. 

Verse 25.— Had been instructed: The perfect 
tense is correct, and the verb is that from which 
. catechism ” is derived (see margin).—Accurately : 
Not ‘‘diligently.” His accuracy extended as far as 
his knowledge.—Concerning Jesus: So the best 
authorities, 

Verse 26.—But when Priscilla and Aguila: A 
hew sentence begins here. The woman’s name 
Comes first in the best authorities, and so in most 


: 1 And it came to pass, that, while 
A-p6l'los was at Cér’mth, Paul having passed Apollos was at Corinth, Paul having passed 
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other references to the two.—More accurately : The 
comparative of the adverb in verse 25. 

Verse 27.—Was minded: The usual rendering, 
referring to a definite purpose.—7o fass over: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘to go through.”—£ucouraged him: The 
verb means to encourage or exhort. The Authorized 
Version applies it to the brethren at Corinth. But 
the Revised Version seems preferable. — Through 
grace: This may be joined with ‘‘ believed ” or with 
‘**helped.”” The latter view indicates that the ‘‘ grace” 
accorded to Apollos is meant, which is more pertinent 
to the narrative. 

Verse 28.—Powerfully confuted : More exact than 
‘‘mightily convinced.” — Publicly: This may be 
joined with ‘‘ showing,” but the order suggests the 
connection with what precedes.—7he Christ: The 
Messiah, as the context shows. 

Chapter 19: 1.—T7he upper country: ‘* Coasts” is 
misleading, since the reference is to the inland high 
oe between Phrygia and Ephesus. 

erse 2.—Did ye receive the Holy Spirit whemye 
believed? ‘*Since” is incorrect; no interval is im- 
plied between the two events.— Whether the Holy 
Spirit was given: Or, ‘‘there is a Holy Spirit.” 
Ignorance of the existence of the Holy Spirit is 
scarcely asserted. They probably intimated that no 
mention was made of the Holy Spirit when they 
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1 Or, a learned man 2 Gr. fongee by word of mouth. * Or, helped much through grace them that 
had believed 4 Or, showing publicly 


5 Or, there is a Holy Spirit 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


believed and were baptized, as the next verse in- 
dicates. 

Verse 3.—/nto what: ‘‘ Unto” is not so apt as 
‘*into,” the reference being to the belief or confession 
into which they were publicly brought by baptism.— 
Into Pw «bo baptism: Into the belief or confession 
signified by John’s baptism. In neither case is there 
a direct reletenss to the element used. 

Verse 4.—/John baptized: The significance is here 
set forth: repentance, and belief on him of whom he 
was the forerunner. ‘ Verily’’ is poorly supported. 
—On Jesus: ‘* Christ” is not found in the best 
authorities. 

Verse 5.—/nto the name of the Lord Jesus: The 
reposition is the same as in verse 3. Whether the 
ull formula of baptism (Matt. 28: 19) was used is 

uncertain. But the conversation suggests that the 
Holy Spirit was mentioned in the rite. 

Verse 6.—The Holy Spirit came on them: As 
usual in this early day special gifts followed the lay- 
ing on of hands. This case of imperfectly instructed 
believers should not be pressed into a precedent for 
ordinary Christian usage and experience. 

WEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 
The progress of truth is the proof of its power. 
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Twilight and Noonday 


By Alexander 


HE occurrence of two instances of the passing of 
disciples of John the Baptist into the church, as 
recorded in this lesson, at the same place and 

nearly at the same time, is singular, especially as 
they are the only instances of which we have any 
notice. They show what ought to have been the 
normal end of following John, but what was, appar- 
ently, by no means the actual result. The Gospels 
give hints of antagonism between John’s disciples 
and Christ’s, and the very case of the twelve men at 
Ephesus indicates that the former still had some sort 
of organized existence, and carried on some kind of 
propaganda. Both instances in our lesson give a 
glimpse into a very obscure region. They are alike 
in the main, but present individual features, and are 
best considered separately. 

Luke’s portrait of Apollos is drawn with generous 
warmth. He lays stress on his being a native of 
Alexandria, on his eloquence, and on his mastery 
of the Old Testament. Probably the first of these 
three characteristics had much to do in producing 
the other two; for Alexandria was the home of = 
ish culture, tinged with Greek philosophy of the later 
type, which tended towards mysticism and towards 
allegorizing the Scripture histories. Apollos probably 
had some tincture of the peculiar Alexandrian way 
of handling the Old Testament, and any tinge of 
Greek wisdom which he had would help him to a 
manner of speech that would catch the ears of the 
Corinthians, and would make Paul’s words sound 
rude and ‘‘contemptible.” The differences of the 
two men would naturally attract different types of 
mind, and so the foundation for the parties that we 
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know gathered round the two names in Corinth was 
laid in the very traits here described. But, as is so 
often the case, the followers were much more widely 
apart than the leaders. Paul and Apollos did not 
squabble, though their partisans did. Paul was 
nobly free from jealousy, as is shown by his coupling 
Apollos with himself in his dehortation from being 
‘*puffed up for the one against the other" (1 Cor. 4 : 6), 
and in his wish that he should go to Corinth (16 : 12); 
and Apollos was humble and true to Paul, as all that 
we know of him shows. 

The extent and limits of his knowledge of Jesus 
raise puzzling questions, which are now insoluble. 
Where did he gain his knowledge? If by word of 
mouth from Christians, how did he know so much, and, 
knowing so much, why did he not know more? How 
could he teach ‘‘ accurately the things concerning 
Jesus if he knew only the baptism of John? The pos- 
sibility of such a man with such gifts, such scriptural 
knowledge, such wide travel, and such religious keen- 
ness of interest in the subject, being ignorant of 
Christian baptism, and probably, therefore, of the 
death and: resurrection to which it points, gives a 
striking notion of the small circle as yet lit by Christ's 
gospel. and of the thick darkness that ringed it round. 

lainly, Apollos in the synagogue could only preach 
the one truth that Jesus was Messiah, and that John 
had pointed to him. But he was apparently ignorant 
of the transformation of the messianic idea by the cross 
and the ascension, and of that death as the sacrifice 
for sin. His soul opened, like a flower, to the truth 
when Priscilla and Aquila (note the order of the 
names, the wife first) brought him the full gospel. 
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No doubt, he had been longing for it, from his expe- 
rience that John’s baptism was outward and cold, and 
it filled a void in his heart. So the eloquent orator 
was not too proud to be taught by two tent-makers, 
one of them awoman. ‘‘ He who knows Jesus Christ 
can teach those who are mighty in the scriptzres.” 

Apollos's work in Corinth is spoken of by Luke in 
the same spirit as by Paul: ‘I planted, Apollos 
watered, God gave the increase.” e helped the be- 
lievers much, and his success was ‘through grace.” 
Luke was Paul's man, but he has no jealousy of 
Apollos. So we have in him a significant figure and 
a greatexample. He throws light on the relations 
of John’s disciples to the church ; he points lessons 
of open-mindedness to new truth, and of faithful 
following of convictions, when they unfold into un- 
expected consequences ; of willingness to learn from 
less gifted souls, of courage to speak out boldly for 
jesus, and of superiority to envy or jealousy of fel- 
:ow-workers, 

The companion incident of the disciples of John 
whom Paul “found” at Ephesus is, in some respects, 
more puzzling than the Apollos incident. Their 
knowledge was still more limited, for Paul’s preach- 
ing that John had witnessed for ‘‘one that should 
come after him, even Jesus” seems to have been 
news tothem. What then did they ‘‘ believe”? and 
in what sense were they disciples? Clearly these 
two words are here employed in a very wide mean- 
ing, and may well set us thinking of how imper- 
fect was the knowledge and how rudimentary the 
faith which was accepted by the primitive church as 
sufficient to admit into it. Faith and discipleship 
were matters of disposition much more than of 
knowledge. But the question that is hardest to an- 
swer is: If these twelve were disciples, how came it 
that it was left to Paul to tell them of the foundation 
fact of the gospel ? how had they escaped the notice 
of Priscilla and Aquila, if they had been consorting 
with the brethren, or even if they had been in the 
Synagogue ? and, if they had not been associated 
with the church, how was their discipleship mani- 
fested? These puzzles will be useful if they force on 
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us the acknowledgment of our limited knowledge of 
the life of the early church, and the recognition that 
it welcomed some very infantile babes indeed, who 
would have found it hard to gain admission to our 
churches. 

Paul took it for granted that all real disciples re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit through, and at the moment 
of, believing. He lays down that principle in his 
epistles, and his question to these men was intended 
to test the reality of their faith and discipleship. He 
takes it also for granted that they had been ye 
as his wondering second question shows. The gift 
of the Spirit was not necessarily manifested by out- 
ward signs, such as prophecy and tongues. Paul 
tells the Corinthians that the way of love is more ex- 
cellent than that of such gifts, but he was sure that 
if a man had no consciousness of a new impulse, new 
affections, the stirrings of a new higher life within, 
that man’s faith was vain, and his discipleship a 
mere outward adhesion. His question has a very 
solemn force for us all, and, it tT and 
pressed in many churches to-day, would like the 
winnowing fan before which the chaff flies. Alas! 
many professing Christians would have to answer: 
‘* We have not so much as heard whether the Holy 
Spirit was given.” 

These ignorant disciples had true hearts, though 
their heads were little instructed, and they grasped 
at once the complete truth, a fragment of which had 
drawn them. hey ‘‘were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus,” and now that their faith saw its true 
object, and their souls clung to him, they were filled 
with the Spirit ‘‘which they that believe on him 
should receive.” It was their faith that brought him 
to their spirits. Baptism and Paul’s hands laid on 
them were but helps to faith. That which unites to 
Jesus brings his Spirit to dwell in our hearts, and 
faith is what unites to Jesu 
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Only those who reflect truth are worthy to receive it. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Moody’s Breast-Works 


E WAS mighty in the scriptures (v.24). I once 
had a conversation with a physician, a very 
bright man, who had gone to hear Moody out 

of pure curiosity, and with no thought of becoming a 
Christian. He was an outspoken critic of the church, 
and had many outbreaking sins. But he was con- 
verted, and when*I asked him the reason for the 
sudden change, his reply in substance was this: ‘‘I 
went to hear Moody just to pick flaws in him. From 
what I had read in the papers, I thought he was an 
uneducated, plain sort of man, and I expected to 
have plenty of points to joke about afterwards. But 
when I got there, I found that I could not get at 
Moody at all. He stood there on the platform, and 
hid behind the Bible, and just pounded me with Bible 
texts, and after a while they went home to my heart 
straight as bullets from arifle. I tell you, Moody’s 
power is in the way he has his Bible at the tip of his 
tongue.” Every Christian should be to his utmost 
ability mighty in the Scriptures. 


Heart, Not Buttons 


Fervent in spirit (v. 25). In the davs when the 
Society of Friends were accustomed to wear cocked 
hats turned up at the sides, one good Friend bought 
a hat of this description without noticing that it was 
looped up with a button. He sat one day in meet- 
ing when he noticed some looks of curious displeasure. 
Taking off his hat, he saw the reason for the looks, 
and then rose, and said, ‘‘ Friends, if religion con- 
sists in a button, I wouldn't give a button for it.” 
It is not in buttons, but in the warm heart under- 
neath the buttons, that we must look for true reli- 
gion. It is the fervent spirit which makes religious 
service vital and helpful. Apollos attracted atten- 
tion and held it because his spirit was fervent. 


Ideal Christian Laymen 


They took him unto them, and expounded unto 
him the way of God more accurately (v. 26). Carey, 
the pioneer missionary in India, was.at frst a shoe- 
maker, or, as he said, a cobbler. He used to go 
about from village to village preaching, for his soul 
was filled with the love of God. One day a friend 
came to him, and said,-‘‘ Mr. Carey, I want to 
speak to you very seriously.” ‘ Well,” said Carey, 
‘*what is it?" The friend replied, ‘‘ By your going 
about preaching as you do, you are neglecting your 
business. If you only attended to your business 
more, you would be all right, and would soon get on 
and prosper, but, as it is, you are simply oe 
your business.” ‘* Neglecting my business!” sai 
Carey, looking at him steadily. ‘* My business is to 
extend the kingdom of God. I only cobble to pay 


expenses.” I am sure that Priscilla and Aquila were 
just that kind of Christians, and when they found 
they were farther advanced in Christian knowledge 
than the young preacher was, they did not brag 
about it, or throw stones at him, and drive him away 
from them, but they took him right home to their 
warm hearts, and gave him the benefit of the knowl- 
edge which had come to them. I wish all the laymen 
in the world had that spirit. 


Growing Loveliness 

When he was come, he helped them much (v. 27). 
A beautiful Eastern story tells of u. child walking 
beside the sea, who saw a bright spangle lying in 
the sand. She stooped down and picked it up, and 
found it was attached toa fine thread of gold. As 
she drew this out of the sand there were other bright 
spangles on it. She drew up the gold thread, and 
wound it about her neck, and around her head and 
her arms and her body, until from head to foot ‘she 
was covered with the bright threads of gold, and 
sparkled with the brilliance of the silver spangles. 
So it is when we give ourselves with open hearts and 
complete devotion to serve the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We grow all the time in Christian knowledge and in 
power. The beautiful follows the beautiful ; each 
good thought and deed is the key to another good 
thought and deed of still greater beauty. Apollos 
was evidently living such a life. He listened with 
humility to the friendly teaching of Priscilla and 
Aquila, and he went on still more helpful among the 
people. 


A Queen’s Crown at Jesus’ Feet 

Into the name of the Lord Jesus (v. 5). When 
Queen Victoria had just ascended her throne, she 
went to hear the ‘‘ Messiah” rendered. She had 
been instructed by those who were wise in royal 
etiquet that she must not rise when the others stood 
at the singing of the Hallelujah Chorus. When that 
magnificent chorus was being sung, and the singers 
were crying, ‘‘ Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” she sat with 
great ee gr’ & It seemed to her as if she must rise 
in spite of the customs of kings and queens; but 
finally, when she came to that part of the chorus 
where, with a shout, they proclaim him King of 
kings, suddenly the yas queen rose, and stood 
with bowed head, as if she would take her own crown 
from off her head and cast it at his feet. How can 
any human heart refuse to confess the Christ who 
lived and died for our redemption! 


One Man who Saved Sixty 


The Holy Spirit came on them; and they a ened 
with tongues and prophesied (v. 6). Dr. J. Wilbur 
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Chapman tells of a man upon whom he had urged 
the necessity of the infilling of the Holy Spirit. A 
little later he found this man in prayer, and over- 
heard him as he prayed: ‘‘ O God, if ahead with thee 
for this blessing.” Then, as if God was showing 
him what was in the way, he said: ‘‘ My Father, I 
will give up every known sin, only I plead with thee 
for power. I will give them up! I will give them 
up!” Then, without any apparent emotion, he rose 
from his knees, turned his face heavenward, and 
simply said, ‘‘ And now I claim the blessing.” Just 
then he became sensible of Dr. Chapman's presence, 
and with a shining countenance he reached out his 
hands to clasp the preacher's, and the presence of 
the Spirit was felt by both of them as he said, ‘I 
have received him! I have received him.” During 
the next few months this man led more than sixty 
men to Christ. The spirit of God is within the reoeb 
of every one. The tender promise of the Golden 
Text makes this sure. 
New York Ciry. 
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There is always a danger of mistaking the herald 
for the king. 
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riental_ Lesson-Lights 
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” CERTAIN Jew Namep APOLLOs, AN ALEXAN- 
DRIAN BY Race, AN ELoQuENT MAN, CAME TO 
EPHESUS; AND HE WAS MIGHTY IN THE Scrir- 

TurEs.”’—Alexandria, a Mediterranean port of Egypt, 

is noted in modern times for its brisk trade with 

Britain, but in apostolic days it was famous as a cen- 

ter of learning, philosophy, and general culture. 

Greek and Hacew versions of the Scriptures were 
in use there. The Jewish population of Alexandria 
was large and influential. Philo, the famous Jewish 
philosopher and interpreter of Jewish literature lived 
there, and by his pen and tongue influenced Hebrew 
and heathen alike; and there can be no doubt that in 
Alexandria there were many eloquent men mighty 
in the Scriptures, and Apollos was one of them. 

‘* KNOWING ONLY THE BAPTISM OF JOHN: AND HE 
BEGAN TO SPEAK BOLDLY IN THE SYNAGOGUE,”—There 
are in the retrograded, ossified, Oriental churches 
to-day men whose conception of evangelical truth is 
not much more than his who knew “‘ only the baptism 
of John,” and who not only speak boldly, but also die 
for the portion of Christian truth which they possess. 

‘* BuT WHEN PRISCILLA AND AQUILA HEARD HIM, 
THEY TOOK HIM UNTO THEM, AND EXPOUNDED UNTO 
HIM THE Way or Gop More AccuraTELy.”—After the 
generating of much friction and high and bitter feel- 
ing, an Archimandrite from Alexandrta came, in the 
summer of 1892, and was inducted into the bishopric 
of the Orthodox Church in Western Syria. He is an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures. His 
permanent residence is in the city of Beyrout, which 
of all the cities of the East, Alexandria not excepted, 
is now best furnished and equipped with Aquilas 
and Priscillas, and the best means for Christian work ; 
and who can say that they will not succeed in ex- 
pounding to the new comer and fellow-worker the 
way of God more accurately ? 

ScHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Sincerity in the light of dawn should lead to suc- 
cess in the full light of day. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HIS man had been instructed in the way of th 
Lord (v. 25). There are ways and ways. How 
many ways there are to walk and talk and eat 

and drink and laugh and cry and work and live anc 
die ! Every one you meet has a different way.’ Whe: 
little Bill laughs, he throws his head back and open: 
his mouth until you can see all of his teeth, and the: 
explodes like a Gatling gun. Tomsimply grins. Jacl 
giggles. Frank shakes like a bow! full of jelly. It: 
absurd to say that there is only one way to do things 
I believe in the old proverb, ‘‘ There’s more than on 
way to killacat.’”’ Don't torment your children o 
your employees to do their work your way. Le 
them do it their own. But there is only one righ 
way to live, and that is the ‘‘ way of the Lord.” H«: 
had a ‘‘way” of living that was absolutely right 
What is your method for ‘‘the conduct of life”? | 

it the Lord's way? Do you bear your burdens an 
perform your tasks as Jesws Christ did? Then you] 
not go wrong. What a wonderful ‘‘way” he had 

What a way of meeting little children, of helpin; 
people who were in trouble, of saying the right wor 

at the right time and doing the right thing in jth: 

right place! Noone else ever had such away. ! 

was so beautiful, so perfect! The world is full « 
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books on duty, etiquette, the art of life, etc., but 
there never was a simpler answer to the question, 
‘ How shall we find the best way to live?” than ** Be 
instructed in the way of the Lord.” 

And being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught 

weurately. Look out. Do not get tangled about 
he relation of cause and effect in these words. It 
»oks on the surface as if he spake accurately and 
voldly simply because he was ‘fervent in spirit.” 
(his is what the logicians call a non-sequitur. It 
loesn’t follow. It eae seems to--to the novice. 
When a fellow is ae, | over with excitement about 
something, it seems to him as if he knows all there is 
to be known about it, and that he could do it better 
than anybody else on top of the earth. Little Bill 
has never seen many winters, and so, when the snow 
fell the other day, he was going to make a fort. 
‘Fervent in spirit”? Why, he was simply on fire ' 
He thought he knew all about it. ‘‘ There couldn’t 
anybody tell him anything.” Out he went, and tried 
to build a fort ‘‘ accurately.” The only trouble was, the 
snow wouldn't pack. There's a ‘‘zeal without knowl- 
edge”! It doesn’t follow that because the water 
is sizzling in the boiler of the engine therefore it 
knows how to make an automobile. Excitement is one 
thing,and “ accurate” knowledge quite another. Apol- 
ios got his emotional nature and his lively feelings 
from his father or his mother, but his ‘‘ accurate” in- 
formation about Jesus Christ and ‘‘ his way” through 
honest industry and patient toil. Don’t you think, 
my little man, because you feel like ‘‘hollerin’” on 
Fourth of July that therefore you know enough to be 
President of the United States ! 

But when Priscillaand Aquila heard him, they 
took him unto them, and expounded unto him the way 
of God more accurately (v. 26). You see, he didn't 
know it with perfect accuracy, even if he was fervent 
in spirit. These good people gave him astill ‘‘ more” 
accurate conception. Now, here are two beautiful 
things. In the first place (1) they ‘‘took him in.” 
But that is not the way of the world in dealing with 
people who do not say or do things ‘‘ accurately.” 
The world does not ‘‘take them in;” it ‘‘casts them 
out.” Even in the church of Christ you see it. That’s 
what happens in heresy trials. If a man gets off the 
track about doctrine, the heresy hunter doesn’t ‘‘ take 
him in” and *‘ expound the way more accurately.”” He 
casts him out. Iam for the way of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, for I think itis the Lord’s way. Take them into 
your homes and hearts, and expound the way more 
accurately. In the second place, (2) Apollos was evi- 
dently willing to listen. How easy it would have 
been for him to tell them to mind their own business, 
and that he guessed he knew more about the way of 
the Lord than they did, because his spirit was so 
“fervent” that it was almost burning through his 
coat! This is the way of the heretic generally. And 
so is it of the prig and the zealot. Just because we 
feel all stirred up we won't listen. I am for Apollos’ 
way. He sat down calmly and attentively to hear 
what they had to say, and was not above learning. 

And... the brethren encouraged him: ... and 
... he helped them (v. 27). They didn’t ‘‘snubhim” 
and ‘‘shut him up” simply because he didn’t know 
it all. They ‘‘encouraged him.” They told him, 
“You've get itin you, Apollos. Only keep at it, and 
you'll make a success of the business.’’ Isn't that 
fine? It’s what almost every one in the world needs. 

Life is hard enough for us all. How often our hearts 
fail us, as we realize our weakness and incapacity ! 
We need to be ‘‘braced up.’’ And now see what 
came of their ‘‘encouraging him.” ‘‘ He helped them.” 
Not the very same ones who encouraged him, but 
some one else. Now this is the law of helpfulness. 
There is always an equivalent. It is like the law of 
the steam-engine,—‘‘ so much heat, so much power.” 
Encouragement breeds usefulness, just as hoeing 
breeds potatoes. 

When they heard this, they were baptized (v. 5). 
This is the way that knowledge always affects the 
true man. When he learns a law, he obeys it. When 
he hears of a duty, he does it. He is like an electric 
motor: the instant the power is let into the mecha- 
nism the wheels turn. ear—be baptized. Compre- 
hend—perform. Discover a duty—do it. These are 
the eternal correlations of right living. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Fervor in spirit gives force in speech. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the words Two Laymen on the board as 
you begin the review. Of what two men does 

; our lesson chiefly tell? Paul and Apollos. 
Put down these two names. Where did Apollos 
come from? Alexandria. In what land was Alex- 
andra? Africa. What book did Apollos know well ? 
Did he know it as well as Aquila and Priscilla did ? 
What good turn did these two disciples do for him ? 
lo what land did Apollos wish to go? To whom did 


Aquila and Priscilla recommend him? What did he 
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do when he got there? So we find him Telling of 
Christ in Europe. Put down the words as given on 
the board. Now turn to Paul. In what city does 
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TWO LAYMEN 
PAUL—APOLLOS 
TELLING OF 
CHRIST 
IN 
ASIA — EUROPE 











our lesson find him? In Ephesus. On what conti- 
nent is that city? Asia. What did Paul do in that 
city ? Hetootold of Christ. Put down the appropri- 
ate word in its place. 

These two men have long been dead. What les- 
son, then, may we learn from them? On what con- 
tinent are we now? America. Well, rub out the 
two words ‘‘ Paul” and ‘‘ Apollos,” and substitute in 
their place the words ‘‘ You and I.” We are not in 
Europe or Asia. Are we, then, not to tell of Christ 
to others? Certainly we are, in our own land. So 
now we will rub out Asia and Europe, and put in 
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their place America. But America is a large place, 
and we had better come a little nearer home. Now 
let the leader rub out the word ‘* America,” and put 
in its place the name of the city or town in which 
our school is. That, then, is the practical lesson 
or us in this place. 

New York City, 
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Elementary truths make good roads, but poor 
residences. 
ba 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘“‘ Bible Songs '"' 


‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ name!" Psalm 25 : 1-6. 

‘*Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” (33 :£-6. 50: 1-5.) 

‘*O Spirit of the living God."’ Psalm 143 * 7-10. 

**Oh for a closer walk with God."’ (212 : 9-13. 307 : 1-3.) 

**Our blest Redeemer, ere he Psalm 51 : 9-15. 
breathed."’ (69 : 5-7. 107 : 1-3.) 

**Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
Dove." (172: 7-12. 242 : 4-6.) 

‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.'' Psalm 66 : 16-20. 

** I love to tell the story.”’ (86:6, 7. 1392:1, 2.) 


Only those who have been loyal to the old paths 
are given light for the new ones. 
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Fors the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought : How to Be a Christian. 

General Lesson Thought: Helpers. 

Special Lesson Thought: The Helper to Do Right. 

Golden Text teaches about this Helper. (Use only 
last clause for children. Your heavenly Father 
gives the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.) 

Thought for Review Circle: Ask Holy Spirit Always. 

INTRODUCTION. 


When mother has more work than she can do, per- 
haps somebody helps with washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, sweeping, or sewing. On the farm or in the 
store your father needs men and boys as helpers. 
(Write ‘‘ Helper” on the board.) Father and mother 
help one another to make a home for you children. 
Each day the milkman, grocer, butcher, iceman, 
or postman help by bringing things to the house. 
Mother helps you dress, or get ready for school,— 
she combs your hair, ties your ribbons, buttons your 


coat, etc. At school the teacher is your helper, ex- 
plaining lessons. Even children help one another to 
play. any games you cannot play alone. God 


wants people to help one another. In Sunday-school 
all should help sing, pray, and recite our texts. Let 
us review our Golden Texts. 

To-day we will learn of another Helper, to Ae/p 
boys and girls do right. When Jesus was on earth, 
he chose twelve helpers. Who? Yes, twelve apos- 
tles. He was their helper too. One day he told 
them he must leave them, but he would send a 
helper to be always with them, to help them do right. 
Our story of Jesus tells who this is (children repeat 
after teacher): 

Jesus lived on this earth. 

He went about doing good. 

He was crucified and buried. 

He rose from the dead. 

He went back to heaven. 

He sent his Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is our helper. 
Who is this helper? (Write ‘‘Holy Spirit” above 
‘* Helper.”’) 

Note.—Develop Golden Text, last clause only, and 
complete outline, asking, Who is the helper? Who 
gives him? Who may have him? Drill thoroughly. 
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People do not know about this helper unless some- 
body tells them. Do you remember Paul's helpers, 
—Silas, Timothy, and Luke? His very best helper 
was this Holy Spirit, who was with him everywhere, 
even in prison. Paul wanted everybody else to know 
about him. 

We left Paul at Ephesus, where our ribbon stops. 
When Paul came here, his friends and helpers, the 
tentmakers, came too. Paul talked in the syna- 
gogue, and the people asked him to stay with them, 
but he couldn’t then. ‘‘ He bade them farewell, say- 
ing, I must keep the feast in Jerusalem, but I will 





return again unto you, if God will.” Then he sailed 
away. Our ribbon shows how the ship came here to 
the lend (Ceesarea). Then Paul went to Jerusalem 
for a few days, and back to Antioch. (Complete 
second journey with red ribbon; begin third with 
blue.) Paul stayed in Antioch awhile to see his 
friends, then started on another trip to encourage 
the Christians over here. (Extend ribbon to Galatia.) 

While Paul was away, a new helper, a very bright 
man named Apollos, came to Ephesus in a ship, from - 
way down here oy out Alexandria). He knew the 
Bible, and talked in the synagogue about Jesus, but 
he didn’t tell about the helper, the Holy Spirit. The 
tentmakers were his friends, and told him how Paul 
told the good news. After a while Apollos went 
away to Corinth to preach. 

Paul traveled all over here, then came back to 
Ephesus, as he promised, He found many people 
who believed Jesus, because Apollos had preached 
about him. One day, Paul said, ‘‘ Did you receive 
the Holy Spirit when you believed?” and they said, 
‘* We never heard whether there is any Holy Spirit.” 
So Paul explained. (Review blackboard outline.) 
They were glad to know about this helper, and 
wanted him, so Paul baptized them. We have heard 
our pastor say in church, ‘‘I baptize you in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen.” 

Children need this helper too. Mother and father 
cannot always be with us‘to tell us what to do, but 
this Holy Spirit will go with us always, telling us 
what is right. Our song teaches : 

‘* There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To eyery listening child, 
That whispers to his little heart 
A song so sweet and mild ! 
It is the Spirit of our God, 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin.’’ 
Mrs. Kenvedy's Special Songs and Services, No. 2 


One Sunday a teacher was telling her class of 
little girls about this helper. After Sunday-school 
Edith waited to speak to the teacher, and said, 
‘*When you told about the Holy Spirit, I wondered 
if he would help me, because my little brother teases 
me dreadfully sometimes. Then I get mad, and 
scold him, or slap him; but I want todo right.” The 
teacher told her Jesus promised the Holy Spirit to all 
who ask. He said, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you.” 
Sing : 

** Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen, and keep you, 
He is willing to aid you, 

He will carry you through.’’ 


Edith said she would ask, and her teacher said she 
would remember it too, and for Edith to tell her next 
Sunday how she got along. When they met, Edith 
said, ‘‘I’m getting along first rate: he helped me 
lots, and I didn’t get cross last week.” 

Children, we need this helper always. Let us ask 
for him now. Dear heavenly Father, we ask for this 
Holy Spirit to be our helper this week. 

** Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work and all our play 
To serve thee better every day.’’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE Book of the Acts leaps over periods of time 
full of interest, of which we have only the briefest 
mention. Since the last lesson in Acts (Febru- 

ary 8), Paul has left Corinth (Acts 18: 18), visited 
Jerusalem and Antioch (v. 22), and is now in the 
midst of his third missionary journey (v. 23). Follow 
his path through the upper country (19: 1) on the 
map, making your pupils point out the places he vis- 
ited. We now begin the study of the founding of 
the church at Ephesus. We see in this lesson : 

1. The Way Prepared. Paul had desired to preach 
the gospel in that region some years before, after his 
first visit to the places where he founded the churches 
he had now revisited (16:6). But the Holy Spirit 
had forbidden him to do so, Show how the plans 
which seemed for the time to be frustrated were best 
carried out through his surrender of them in obedience 
to the divine guidance. He went to Europe, and 
planted the gospel in centers from which it swiftly 
spread through the world. Then he was permitted 
to go to the country he had first chosen, and spend 
there his longest pastorate. At Corinth he was un- 
consciously bp se for Ephesus ;*for there he found 
Aquila and Priscilla, and taught them the truth 
which they carried to that city. Paul's hindrances 
and sicknesses and bonds were lessons in the hard 
school of experience by which he learned, as many 
have to learn, that trials borne with courage and 
faith help forward the work they have nearest their 
hearts. On his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, Paul 
stopped at Ephesus, and preached with such favor- 
able impression on the Jews that they asked him to 
stay longer. Show why he could not then do this 
(18 : Ig-21). 

2. The Preaching of Apollos (vs. 24-28). Show how 
this man also prepared the way for Paul at Ephesus. 
An Alexandrian Jew, a scholar of repute, he was 
learned in the Jewish Scriptures. Point out Alexan- 
dria on the map, and give your pupils an account of 
the translation there of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek. Apollos came to Ephesus, and preached fer- 
vently what he knew about Jesus (v. 24). He knew 
that John the Baptist had proclaimed that the coming 
of the Messiah was at hand, and had baptized those 
who repented of sin and who looked for his coming, 
that they might follow him. So Apollos baptized a 
few men who believed his. preaching (v. 25, Then 
Aquila and his wife heard him preach in the syna- 
gogue, and taught him what Paul had taught them 
(v. 26). He accepted their teaching, and, encouraged 
by the little company of believers, he went to Corinth, 
where he gained so great influence that some pre- 
ferred him to Paul (1 Cor. 1: 12; 3:4, 5). He did 
good work there (3:6). But he would not return 
there when Paul earnestly urged him to go (16 : 12), 
perhaps because he would not encourage the building 
of a sect in his name,—for many people seemed to 
glory in him (3 : 21, 22). 

3. The Baptism of John and of Jesus (vs. 1-7). Those 
who had been taught by Apollos at Ephesus were 
disciples of — and were recognized as such by 
Paul when he came; for they had been baptized in 
token that they renounced their sins and followed 
him. Show that discipleship is determined by the 
attitude of persons toward Christ rather than by 
what they have learned about him. Tell your pupils 
that, if they are disciples of Jesus, they should come 
into his church. He did not foupd his church for 
those who had already learned enough of him, but 
for the communion of brethren who are learning of 
him. 

When Paul asked the little company of the pupils 
of Apollos if their reception of his teaching had been 
accompanied by the gift of the Holy Spirit, they de- 
clared, not their ignorance of the Holy Spirit, con- 
cerning whom all Jews knew, but that they had not 
heard that the gift of the Holy Spirit was bestowed 
in consequence of receiving the teachings’ of Jesus. 
Paul told them that Christian baptism meant more 
than confession of sin and repentance. It meant en- 
tering into a new life of loving obedience to Jesus, 
through whom their sins were forgiven, and that Jesus 
entered into their lives through the Holy Spirit. When 
they knew this, they wanted to be haptleed again, and 
itwas done. The act was accompanied by such signs 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost, at 
Samaria, and at the house of Cornelius. Thus the 
church at Ephesus was founded and divinely recog- 
nized. 

Suggestive Questions 


1. The Foundation Laid of the Church at Ephesus. 
In what province was Ephesus? When did Paul 
first propose to go there ? (Acts 16: 6.) How far was 
his purpose carried out? (19: 26.) How long was it 
delayed? When did he first preach in Ephesus? 
(18: 19.) What persons labored there in his absence ? 
(vs. 18, 19, 24.) What did Apollos preach ? (vy. 25.) 
Who taught him how to preach better Christian doc- 
trine ? (v. 26.) What did he then preach ? (vy. 28.) 

2. The Organization of the Church Completed. 
What was the result of the work of Aquila, Priscilla, 
and Apollos? (19: 1.) What had been wanting in 
their teaching ? (v. 2.) Why did Paul baptize them 
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again? (vs. 4, 5.) What gift followed this baptism ? 
(v. 6.) Was this the sign of the planting of a Chris- 
tian church ? (2 : 38-41; 8: 14, 17; 10: 44-48.) 
Boston. 
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Faith gives fervor. 
<0 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul and Apollos 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 18 : 24 to 19: 1). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


While Pau! was absent at Jerusalem and Antioch 
and Galatia during the interval between the second 
and third missionary tours and the early part of the 
third tour, a man of interesting personality and with 
remarkable gifts appeared in the synagogues at 
Ephesus. His name was Apollos. He was a man of 
Alexandria, a Jew, and unusually qualified by reason 
of his broadmindedness, eloquence, acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, culture, and earnestness, to take a 
prominent part in the work of evangelism. He was 
a believer in Jesus as the Messiah, but had received 
his instruction from disciples of John the Baptist 
only. It spoke volumes for his genuine earnestness 
that he, a cultured aristocrat, was ready to receive 
instruction from two such humble people as Priscilla 
and Aquila. 

Apollos seemed at first attracted by Corinth as an 
opportune field. There he was at home among a 

eople who delighted in intellectual subtleties, —what 

aul called ‘‘ persuasive words of wisdom” (1 Cor. 
2:4). He could meet them on their qvn ground. 
According to Acts 18 : 27, he became very popular 
and successful at Corinth, and showed especial skill 
and resourcefulness in debating with the Jews. An- 
other testimony to his popularity is the fact that a 
faction formed which took his name as a rallying cry 
(1 Cor. 1: 12), That this was in contravention of his 
own wishes is rather indicated by the interesting fact, 
noted in 1 Corinthians 16 : 12, that Apollos had re- 
turned to Ephesus while Paul was there, had joined 
forces with him, and was unwilling, even at Paul’s 
persuasion, to return at once to Corinth. He was 
evidently a modest and godly as well as learned man, 
just such a type as Pau! delighted to know and honor. 

It has been conjectured, with a reasonable amount 
of probability, that Apollos was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. He was certainly the one, 
among Paul's contemporaries known to us, best quali- 
fied to write such an artistic and convincing contrast 
of Christianity with Judaism, and the one most likely 
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to undertake such a task. It needed one who had 
been a devout and earnest Jew, and had become a 
loyal and sincere Christian. 

We know little more about the career of Apollos. 
In Titus 3: 13 comes a hint that he was an active 
evangelist, and this is in consonance with his tem- 
—z The Book of Acts does not pretend to fol- 
ow up the fortunes of others than Paul, so that its 
silence proves nothing. 

Paul recognized, trained, used, and sent out, many 
Christian heroes, but none for whom we may have a 
more sincere admiration than the scholar, orator, and 
evangelist, Apollos of Alexandria. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Tim#s issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also Pee suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent stamp 
by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

About Apollos the reader can only be referred to 
the dictionaries of the Bible, ‘‘ Apollos,” and to inci 
dental references in commentaries on Acts and 1 Co- 
rinthians, and in the histories of the apostolic age. 


III. QuEsTIoNs For Stupy_ “ND Discussion. 

(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideratic 1, 

to members of the class. ] 

1. Apollos, a ‘' Learned Man.” (1.) What did th. ; 
phrase mean as the writer of Acts used it? What so ¢ 
of learning did he have in mind ? 

2. ‘*An Alexandrian.” (2.) What would be in- 
lied in the description that he was a learned man 
rom Alexandria? (3.) What sort of a Jew would it 
make him out to be? 

3. His Personality. 
his impressive traits ? 
nabas and Silas. 
Paul ? 

4. His Share in the Growth of the Church. (7.) 
Where do-we know that he labored effectively ? (8.) 
What was his most efficient kind of service ? 

5. Apollos and Paul. (g.) Is there any likelihood 
that the rivalry of their admirers affected them ? 
(10.) Why did Paul need such a man as Apollos ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


(4.) What seem to have been 
(5.) Compare him with Bar- 
(6.) How does he contrast with 


It takes all kinds of men to convert a people. 
one who does his utmost will find his work. 

The truly great are the really humble. It probably 
never occurred to Apollos to think of himself as rival- 
ing Paul. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The 
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The heart of all eloquence is the eloquence of the 
heart. 
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Sunday-School 


History and Methods 


FFICIAL reports are not usually selected by the 
general public as interesting reading. They 
are, however, invaluable to the special stu- 

dent. A somewhat anomalous position must, how- 
ever, be accorded the Official Report of the Tenth 
International Sunday- school Convention (Toledo, 
Ohie: The Executive Committee. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents), held at Denver last summer. The 
Sunday-school working forces constitute a very large 
public of zealous specialists. There is geod reason, 
then, why this report should interest the tens of thou- 
sands, instead of a diminutive few, such as most 
official reports appeal to. 

But there are other reasons why this closely printed 
volume of four hundred and sixty pages should com- 
mand attention. In the first place, it is edited by the 
recording secretary, the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, 
who is peculiarly competent to exercise the editorial 
function. He has prepared it with a conviction that 
the cause and the work are one and indivisible, and 
that the report as a whole is an evidence that Sunday- 
school unity is the condition of Sunday-school prog- 
ress. He believes that the Denver convention marked 
the beginning as well as the close of an era. With 
this view The Sunday School Times coincides. Not- 
withstanding many ‘‘ grieved that the Lesson Com- 
mittee’s proposition ot an advanced lesson course 
failed of adoption,” the sentiment that the convention 
of 1902 marked an epoch gives evidence of being 
wellnigh universal. 

The Executive Committee therefore desired that 
the proceedings should be edited with even more 
than the customary completeness and exactitude. It 
was the expressed wish of the chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, before the Convention, that every 
address should be a classic in its sphere, hence the 
effort to produce a report worthy of the occasion and 
its significance. Notwithstanding strenuous efforts, 
the Editor was unable to secure some manuscripts 


which would have been worth verbatim reproduc- 
tion. On the other hand, ‘‘the Editor has aimed to 
include nothing that the readers of the book would 
willingly spare; and everything of the nature of rou- 
tine has been reduced to the smailest possible com- 
pass, and placed where it may be readily found by 
those concerned.” 

The book opens with the official register of officers 
of the Convention, the executive organization, with 
its committees, the Lesson Committee, and the per- 
sonnel of the various organized departments, followed 
by the list of secretaries of states and provincial and 
territorial associations, After a page of information 
on coming conventions, there is a valuable historical 
introduction, which has been revised, and in part 
rewritten, by Professor Hamill. Every Sunday- 
school worker owes it to himself and to his cause to 
know something of the contents of this historical in- 
troduction. It is a condensed story of the modern 
Sunday-school organized movement, which Dr. Brum- 
baugh in his splendid paper calls ‘‘ the greatest un- 

aid volunteer Christian service the world has ever 
nown.” A casual glance at this remarkable bit of 
history recalls the names of many valiant leaders 
who have passed from earth, as well as of others 
who are still interested in the cause, even though 
they are less active. With all these names the Chris- 
tian world ought to keep on familiar and reverent 
terms. 

After this introductory matter come the brief and 
well-edited minutes of the sessions. Then follow 
the addresses and papers, and after them the appen- 
dices and indexes. lie body of the book is there- 
fore given up to a valuable collection of papers and 
the discussions on them. It wili be impossible, in 4 
note like this, to comment at length on these ad- 
dresses. Suffice it to say chat the reader who knows 
little of the real animating impulse, as well as the 
gigantic accomplishment, of the modern Sunday- 
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school, will be astonished at the devel- 
opment of the work into very different 
yet definite directions which are not 
visible to the ordinary Sunday-school 
teacher who fails to keep himself in- 
formed. Here, for instance, we find 
able dissertations, not only on the ques- 
tion of Bible lessons, but upon some of 
the more newly developed activities, 
such as the Home Department, teacher- 
training, the junior department, the field 
workers, house-to-house visitation, grad- 
ing, Decision Day, etc. 

On the subject of pedagogy, Drs. 
Brumbaugh, Rexford, and Phillips pre- 
sent informing and thought-provoking 
papers. Mr. Fergusson writes with 
vivacity and practicality on the vexed 
question of grading, in which he is the 
acknowledged expert. But it were in- 
vidious to begin to name papers and 
writers, for the desire of the committee 
that every address should be a classic 
in its sphere has been with close ap- 
proximation realized. 

Any one who spends two or three 
hours with this report will be compelled 
to admit the wonderful power of the 
organized Sunday-school as it is repre- 
sented in the International Convention. 
Here we find the zeal of the church 
crystalized in various forms of activity 
in a most aggressive and determined 
spirit. As a missionary function alone 
the Convention is working marvels. 
Among the colored people of the South 
and among the Japanese, for instance, 
the International Convention is already 
a power. The —— as we see 
it in this volume is a bigger thing than 
the little gathering of a few hundred, 
more or less, with which many of us 
are accustomed to meet Sunday after 
Sunday. It is the great civilizer. As 
a welder of Christian denominations, 
and as a power making for peace and 
solidarity in Christian work, nothing like 
it has ever been known; and it is here 
not only to stay, but to grow to be the 
most commanding of the world powers. 

Among the matters of special interest 
in this report are the memorial references 
to the late Mr. Jacobs, to whom ‘‘ more 
than to any other man the International 
and interdenominational Sunday-school 
work owes its origin, its growth, and its 
success,” — so said the Convention in its 
resolutions. Mr. Jacobs’s ‘‘last mes- 
sage,”’ written in his illness, is printed 
in full. A half-tone portrait of this great 
leader forms the frontispiece to the vol- 
ume. 

Of course, the primary department 
was in full feather. It never lags. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy thing about it 
was the ‘* Western School of Primary 
Methods,” which was attended by over 
five hundred eager students! This was 
apart from the regular convention pro- 
ceedings of the primary workers, where 
papers were read on teacher-training, 
cradle roll, principles and practice with 
little beginners, and a valuable résumé 
ef primary progress from 1832 until the 
present time. 

Other important subjects received 
their due meed of attention in the Con- 
vention, in formal addresses or short 
off-hand talks. Among these were the 
relation of the pastor to the Sunday- 
school, and also that of the theological 
seminary. The latter theme is grad- 

y working its way into view as one 
of supreme importance. If the Inter- 
national Convention never did anything 
more than awaken the seminaries to the 

aims of the Sunday-school, it would 
© wrought a fundamental work. 
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A set of brilliant personal articles 
outlining: some distinctively American types of 
to-day and forecasting future types that will 
be the product of present conditions. 
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Salaries and Savings 
| By Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


Z 
z 
3 
Secretary of the Treasury F 3 
This is the first of a series of papers 
in which some successful business 
men will tell how to save money 


and to invest it safely. 


Papers by 
Mr. Cleveland 


Hon. Grover Cleveland will continue to 
be a regular contributor on great politi- 
cal questions of the day. 


ry the NEW POST to July 


; New features, more of them, greatly im- 
Fa proved. A handsomely printed and 
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beautifully illustrated weekly maga- 
zine. Established 175 years and 

circulating nearly half a million 
copies every week. 
THE CURTIS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EASTER 


A new concert exercise for the Sunday-school. It 
is called ‘‘DAY OF JOY.”’ Bright, new music, 


splendid recitations. 5 cents a copy 100, 
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Easter Services 


Be sure to examine the following services. Ly | 
are even better than the wonderfully successful line 
services issued by us for other festal occasions. 


The Conquering Redeemer 








posepald. . Send for sample, and cata Ss Easter a. The Triumphant Galilean 
*GOSPE ems, etc , 150 Fifth Ave. 108 Washington St. Send 7¢. in stamps for samples of both. 
school oan oe 2 oe Ser New York. £4.00 per hundred, not repaid: $4 25 by mail 


ges, cloth bound. $25 per 
zoo. Ss fee A 
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cimen_ pages . sample of Gospel 
0. 2 mailed for 25c. in stamps. 
SICAL INSTRUMENTS of aii kinds New il- 
lustrated catalog now ready. Sent free 

THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
43 Bible House, N.Y. 425 Elm St., Cincinnati,O. 


J 
The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
Att act Easte So hool book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the Eas- 
i ao ive mM r ngs cnr capantanent, besides rte — ms _— lor 
in the Sunday- usical Quarteriy. 
5 cents each ; other samples, _ Send for returnable sam 


per too. 1018, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 
— stat, Pairbeic Publishing Company, Hall-Mack Co., ise Fitth Ave.. New York. 
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PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


Through half a century they have 
stood for purity of Zone and ac- 
curacy of Construction. 

All the knowledge and skill ac- 
quired by fifty years of research 
and experience are put into the 





Tone and Construction of the 
Vose to-day. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal with us 





at a distant point the same as in Boston, 
Send for our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
Sull information. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


I vite for particulars. Geo. H. 


Springer, Mgr. 
256 and 258 Washington St., 


oston, sans, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Single vantermes? Nioreopttcons’ Pirate: 
articulars in 260 00 page ill ree. 
Mfg. Optician, 19 Nassan se... Wee ork. 


AES LACKBOARD OmMP’Y 
MANFRS. OF “ENDLESS BAND" & OTHER 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE | 
200 & 202 N. 2nD STREET, ST. LOVIS, MO 


LYMYER rm 
CHURCH 





Hi mang 
onl Brice eal 





TE, NU NE. MENEELY BELLS | 


he most perfect, highest class bells in the wer? 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, getting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 





FISH, FLESH, AND FOWL 





UMMER HOMES! Now is 
the time to plan for next season. 
$25.00 will purchase one or more 
delightful sites in the Lake region 
of the Province of Quebec, ‘‘Amidst 
the Laurentians,'’ 1,500 feet above 
the sea level. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY gf Canada 


New country being opened up. 
1% hours from Montreal, 4 hours 
from Quebec and Ottawa, 11 hours 
from ‘Toronto, and 14 hours trom 
Soston and New York 

For particulars, etc.,write Guv Tomes, 
Gen. Pass. Agent Great Northern Rail- 
way of Cana 








ja, (Juebec, Canada. 





RIVER, LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 





It’s worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supp plies required in church, school, and class. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


It appears once a 
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IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2sc. 


The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 











OUR 
Stereopticons 


and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE, 88 E 
Madison St., Chicago. 





** Best and Cheapest’’ 


g 
; 
David C. Cook Publishing “ 
ae 
=? 


36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps fas no supe- 
rior, and is the chez af yest. Sam free. 

Publishers of th ne New ae Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Y Young Poopie's 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunda 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for 
school. 


ool pape 
or the Sanday. 
Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


aa, - > electric fixtures. Send dimensions 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
me A eet, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
to manufacture electric and com- 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





Easter Services 


** Resurrection Story.’’ 5c. each; 55c. per doz. 
Easter Echoes, No. 20. ‘be. 25 per 100, prepaid. 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION GAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 





in stamps, with your name an dress, 
Ten 
among other things, our 80 page Cata- 
course of lessons. 


** The Easter Dawn.’’ $4 per 100, at Pepete. 
will bring one ete sample packet con- 
taining one each of above services; our 

‘ illuminated Easter Title page; ‘also, 
nts logue of Easter cards, booklets, book- 
arks, etc. 

MacCalla & 'Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 
Map of St. Paul’s Travels, for the present 

This, with our Maps 
Asia, and Egyot, 
phy. These are accepted authority among 


students. For descriptions and commendations, 


address Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


of Palestine, Western 
will cover all Biblical Geogra- 








A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St ’ Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 














ae a Communion Cup 


Fey. = 
Bes Si Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


INDIVIDUAL 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


—— do you permit a custom at the com- 

nio . = e which you would not tolerate 
your own home? We will send a 

list of over 1 
awe ee 

. Trial ha free to anyc 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT ©0., "Dept. 23, Rochester, N - ¥. 


churches where our 
ommunion pa are iF 
urch, @ 





class work. 


sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. 
Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, 


—Dr, Schauffler. 


Size, 1422 inches over all; 





Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 
proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. 
On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, ete. 
says : 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ 
** By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackall. 
face of main map, 7% X12 inches. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Especially valuable in 


“It stands out in so bold relief 
**No other so near perfection.’’ 


Price, 50 cents. 























| Square, New York, 


Bible Education »y Mail | 








8th summer. Few vacancies in 


r, U ROPE select and small party organized | 








TO suit EVERYBODY! Just ouTi ~ 
For Sunday Schools. 

Young People's Societies, 

Revival Meetings, etc. 


EDITIONS: 

Reauiar, 
Erwortn Leacue, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
BaPrTist Y. P. UNION. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicago. 
“TAUGHT BY MAIL. Piano, 
Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, 


MUSIC Violin, and Cornet. 


Send for free Catalogue and Testimonials. 


Box 112, U. S. t? Noy OF MUSIC, 19 Union 


Thorough course leading 
and degree. Students in every state. 
This book, *“‘ Home bible Study,” free, 
if you enroll now. Terms mahi. Best 
testimonials. For free catalogue, write 


to diploma 





The Bible For the Sunday School, 


Nelson’s 
Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
ally designed for the young. 
Written by prominent Sun- 
day-school workers; edited 
by A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Ten different styles of type and binding. 


Prices from &&c. to $2.50. 


Inquire of your bookseller, or write for catalogue. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 
Address | 


A remarkable work with a phenomenal sale 


LECTURES on 
the APOCALYPSE 


By jouse A. Seiss, D.D. Eighth edition Com- 
mended by the leading Bible teachers as the’ best Ex- 
position of Revelation. Fascinating and instruc- 
tive. 3 vols., cloth, r2mo. 1,417 pages, with chart 
of the Course of Time. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 1,1903. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ 
Teaches about Biessedness. 
Matt. 5 : 1-22. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Rich toward God (Isa. 66: 1, 2). 

TUES.—The oil of joy (Isa. 61 : 1-3). 

WED.—The inheritance of the meek (Psa. 
7: 7-11). 

THURS.—" Ho, every one that thirsteth !"’ 
Isa. 55 : 1-5.) 

FrRI.—How mercy is remembered (Heb. 6: 
10-12). 

SAT.—Who shall see God ? (Psa. 24 : 3-5.) 











Spiritual conditions He named that bring 
blessings * 


Instances of persecution that has brought 
blessing. 


Our a> al under persecution, and our re- 


ESUS at once sets up a new set of 
standards, and claims the first 
place for a new body of principles, 

Upon a material, selfish, secular, com- 
petitive age like ours, the first words of 
the Sermon on the Mount break with 








the force of a judgment. Men count 
certain possessions the essential and 
valuable things. Jesus wipes things 
clean out of the account. He turns at- 
tention away at once from all things to 
| moral qualities. The Sermon on the 
Mount opens with the fundamental as- 
sumption of Jesus’ teaching filling the 
whole field, namely, the supremacy of 
the spiritual. He speaks of the inher- 
itance of the earth by the meek, but even 
there he doubtless means the moral 
sovereignty of the world in comparison 
with which bonds and stocks and fashion- 
able raiment are too pitiable to be con- 
ceived. The true blessedness is inward, 
and its secret is inward. Whoever finds 
this will have all things, food, raiment, 
and shelter, added in their place and 
time. 





The whole Sermon on the Mount and 
all the teaching of pmo becomes more 
| intelligible to us if we hold fast to this 
conception of them as designed not to 
embody exhaustive legislation, but to 
| suggest great ruling principles. There 
| can be no blessedness on earth without 
nourishment for the body. Yet Jesus 
does not speak in these verses on bless- 
edness of nourishment as he would have 
had to do if he had been proposing a 
complete code of life for human content- 
ment. What he is doing is to fling out 
into light great moral principles under- 
lying all else, assuming the common 
facts and ordinary material conditions 
of life. He comes to food later, and he 
deals with it then in the same sug: 
| gestive way, sharpening the spiritual 
| principle of trust which underlies all our 
| physical living. 


Here he deals with the blessed prin 
ciples of true life, and finds them im 
humility, seriousness, meekness, spirit- 
ual desire, pity, purity, peaceableness, 
unswerving obedience to principle, anda 
fellowship with the tragedy of life. Tle 
pure life is the life that has felt itself 
and known its meaning. Pride and 
levity and haughtiness, and spiritual 
content and uncleanness az.d strife, and 
an easy escape from tne real struggle 
and drama of living, shut men out from 
the true peace and blessedness of the 
great life. 

% 

Jesus looked right into the heart of 
life, and knew it and spoke to it. These 
words of his may not Le yy to easy 
going people who live for pleasure, 
whose yachts and carriages and sports 
and journeys constitute their life, and 
who live for the present world alone 
Jesus is speaking to the deeper expe™ 
| ence, to those who have learned that 
life does not consist in things, and wh? 


C. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris- | ‘ 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


and personally conducted by Professor C. Thurwanger, | 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston | 


Former price, > er 
Vg tf Be —H ~  Y |have sought the secret of the dee] 


| CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York | | peace and of the eternal path. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH I 


The people to whom Jesus spake were 
a broken people. They were not ‘drunk 
with sight of power.” They were not in 
control of the trade of the world. Wealth 


! 


and authority and material possessions | 


did not dazzle them. They were hum- 
ble, downtrodden, toiling people, who 
looked daily on the under movement of 
the life tragedy. We too easily*tontent 
ourselves with admiring these words of 
Jesus, without testing our own lives 
uponthem. Weare rich and proud and 
strong, and we take all the earth we 
want without meekness. The Sermon 
on the Mount is to-day the most admired 
and the least practiced document in the 
world, 
% 


But when we confront the seriousness | 


of life, when judgment strikes down 
prosperity, and we see that life, after all, 
is not in possessions, when we go back 
of the seenes to the secrets, then we 
realize the Lord’s understanding of life, 
and return to his way to blessedness. 


< 


How many of the Beatitudes have you 
tested in your own life ? 


~ 


The greatest things in life after all | 


are comfort, mercy, and the vision and 
sonship of God in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 
% 
We are in a sense masters of our own 
destiny. ‘‘ Blessed—for.” If we fulfil 
the first, God will fulfil the second. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 











The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—noft biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘* Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Should the superintendent personally attend 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Practical Primary Plans, Black........... $1.00 
A Study of Child Nature, Harrison..... 1,00 
The Spiritual Life of the Sunday-school, 
CII oo dscdne osdinehsetisnesosedssece -35 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school, 
TRG scccectarerensndocsgeces cocsasns 2.00 
The Sunday-school Teacher, Hamill... .50 
The Organized Sunday-school, Axtell.. .50 
Seven Laws of Teaching, Gregory...... 65 
Sunday-school Success, Wells............ 1.25 
Ways of Working, Schauffler.............. 1.00 
The Point of Contact in Teaching, Du 
BOON os00%e0c0sasreineiaaiines cite odtecd -75 
The Boy Problem, Forbush............... 75 
A Manual of Sunday-school Methods, 
ONIN csavabcavesaseuerd cassovaevasaczetas “75 
Individual Work for Individuals, Trum- 
ls ccncintankcchinessadpeabhangiuvabiaces 75 | 
Sunday-school Movements in America, 
ENN cs cncccddabenesesatabataaddaphonnne 1.25 
The Teacher, the Child, and the Book, 
| TT TTT: Tanevee 1,00 
Seven Graded Sunday-schools, Hurlbut, .50 
The Blackboard in the Suaday-school, 
Is naskscschasdondlitagelvds ossbenvs ces -75 
The Home Department, Hazard......... 40 | 
A Modern Sunday-school, Vincent...... -90 
Beckonings from Little Hands, Du Bois, .75 
Teachers’- Meetings, Trumbull............ -30 
| Pictured Truth (Blackboard Methods), 
IN is nea sseasetenbar: “ibe Sibbevebed 1.25 
The Teaching Problem, Axtell............ -50 
Children’s Rights, Wiggin................ 1.00 
The Bible School, McKinney............ -60 
| The Great Painters’ Gospel (Life of 
Christ in Pictures), Bailey........:.. 2.00 
Hints on Bible Study, Trumbull and 
i iicaiesdcicsnssciccsagebtovncaavenseie 1.00 





to the comumnant of new pupils to classes, and | 


the general make-up of the classes, or is there a 
better way ? 

It is better, except in very small schools, 
to have a special officer for this work. It 
must be some one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the grading scheme of the school, and 
no one else should be allowed to assign new 


scholars, if you hope to maintain your grading. | 
- | 


Are the International Lessons published by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States for use in their own churches, adapting 
them somewhat to the church year ? 

The Joint Diocesan lessons of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church are just now on the 
life of Christ from the Gospels, but from 
Trinity Sunday (June 7) to Advent (Nov. 29) 
they take up the Old Testament studies from 
Moses to David, when substantially the same 
course as is now being pursued by the Inter- 
national series is studied. The Diocesan 
Lesson for October 4 is anticipated by the 
International Lesson for July 12. The Dio- 
cesan Lessons for the first half of 1903 can 
generally be found in handbooks on the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1901. The Inter- 
national Lessons adapted to the church year 
are published in Canada by the Church 
Publishing Company, Confederation Build- 
ing, Toronto; and, indeed, the Church of 
England in Canada has adopted a resolution, 
as I understand, recommending all their 
churches to use the International Lessons. 
! am told they are used by all the Episcopal 
churches of Montreal. For a direct answer 
to the question, however, address George W. 
Jacobs, publisher, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Will you most kindly send me a list of books 
for Sunday-school workers suitable to put into 
town library ? 

The following books would be eminently 
Suitable for the shelves of a public library, 


and can be furnished by the Times at the 
prices named : 


Teaching and Teachers, Trumbull...... $1.25 
A Model Superintendent, Trumbull..... 1.25 


The Preacher and the Sunday-school, 
Hatcher 


Pee eee ee eee eerie eerie) 


| expense."’ 


.75 | Creek, Mich. 


Children’s Meetings, and How to Con- 


duct Them, Rider and Carman..... 1.00 
Children’s Ways, Sully..................006 1.25 
Bible School Pedagogy, McKinney...... -40 | 
A Model Sunday-school, Boynton....... +75 | 
The Boynton Neighborhood (Home De- 

partment Story), Huntington........ 1.00 
Story of Robert Raikes, Harris........... 75 


Hints on Child Training, Trumbull..... 1. 
Three Years with the Children, Wells.. 1.25 | 


World’s Sunday-school Convention..... .50 
International Sunday-school Conven- 
Mass csncccsececnceassoencdensbenessessonse -50 


The Lunch Question 
How a Big Chicago Firm Solved It 


So many employes ‘bolt the lunch,”’ and 
eat what they should not, that. they soon show 
the effect in nervousness and dyspepsia. This 
has attracted the attention of managers of the 
big®tores and shops. In one Chicago firm an 
experiment on some of the girls resulted in a 
complete solution of the question. 

The woman that made the experiment tells 
the tale as follows : ‘‘ About a year ago I be- 
came alarmed at the state of my daughter's 
health. She was employed by a big firm here, 
and for some reason steadily lost flesh, grew 
very nervous, had no appetite, and could not 
sleep. 

“Questioning her I found she ate-but little 
lunch, for at that busy hour she was seldom 
served promptly, and, the time being short, 





she just ‘bolted’ the food and rushed back. 
She ate very light breakfasts, and I could see 
she suffered from lack of nourishment. I felt | 
responsible for this, and finally got her some 
Grape-N uts for breakfast. 
‘I also got a neat leather case holding two | 
pint flasks. One I filled with milk, the other 
with cold Postum Coffee, had been | 
properly made. She also car ied a package of 
Grape-Nuts. The Postum she drank iced with 
a dash of lemon. She followed the Grape-Nuts 
with some fruit, and this made up her luach. 
‘In spite of the warm weather she improved 
greatly in two weeks’ time. She gained in 
flesh, her nerves were steady, and she slept 
sweetly at night. She never felt the old weak- 


which 


ness from hunger. 

*‘In a short time a few other girls in the 
office tried it, and the effect was so marked 
upon all that still others were persuaded. 
Finally a room was cleared out, and the one 
hundred-and-odd girls were served daily with 
Grape-Nuts and hot Postum. It was a revolu- | 
tion, but the manager saw the good result | 
and adopted the plan, greatly to the benefit of 
the health of the employes, and at a saving in 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
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INVESTORS 


tion of this company, how it is conducted, 
branches, which are for the buying and selling 
real estate mortg: 


rust 
" It 


We will send you free, on request, our 
booklet entitled “First M 
and T 
Methods. 


ortgage Bond 
Company Investment 
explains the organiza- 
compose it, its distinctive 


who 
of high grade bonds and Chicago 
ages ; how we invest for ourselves and sell such securities to 


others ; it tells of the care exercised by our finance committee, composed of 
five of our directors, in the selection of securities to be offered; how we 
handle, care for and protect the interests of investors, PA ra. trustees, 


ardians, institutions or companies, having trust funds. 


Setter than any savings bank rate, on 
late to fully pay for any specific bon 


e allow interest, 


rtial payments, while you accumu- 
or mortgage selected. 
We buy entire bond issues, corporation and municipal. 


Correspondence 


invited from parties knowing of contemplated iss 


We have for distribution a small, Russian 


ter which can be carried in a vest pocket. 


ues. 
leather covered, security regis- 


You wont have to go to your 


vault or safe to see when your interest or principal matures if you have one 
of them. They will be sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents to cover cost 


and mailing. 

ponsible parties commandin 
snug sums by devoting a portion o 
ties as we buy and sell. 


the confidence of investors can make 
their leisure time offering such securi- 











First-Morigage | Bond and Crust Company 


the State Banking Law of Illinois 
188 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


: (President) Frederick W. McKinney (Vies- President) 
isaac, . Perry 


( urer) 


Officers and Directors 
I Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treas 
ee ee cee De Danksp, Richard W. Beare, Ben. OL Gus, Br, George 























CASTLE CREEK 


Arizona 





Hotel accommodations first class in every respect. 


favored pleasure and health 


Hot Springs 1 E most attractive and most 


resort in the Southwest. 


No- 


where else can such a combination 
of hot springs of medicinal value 
and mild winter climate be found. 
Altitude 2,300 feet ; temperature equable. No high winds or cust storms ; no mists or fogs or frosts ; an 
average of but one cloudy day in ten, and humidity the lowest of any place on record. 
Abundant supply of water of absolute purity, very beneficial in rheumatism and like disorders. Open 
pools of different temperature in which bathing can safely be indulged in and enjoyed any day in the year. 
Oat-of-door amusements provided, and trained saddle horses for the many delightful mountain trails, 


AN IDEAL PLACE POR REST AND RECUPERATION 


Located attractively near Hot Springs Junction on 


the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway, from which point stage lcaves every morning, except Sunday, 


| over the finest mountain road to be found in the West. 


Buy your tickets via the Santa Fe Route and Ash Fork. 
upon application to 


H. P. ANEWALT, GEN. PASS. AGENT, 


S. F., P. & P. RY., PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Further information and descriptive pamphlets 














For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's } 


Seeds 


f 








Good seed Send for our free 
assure good catalogue, telling 
gar jregory’s about our three 
seeds have been 


the favorites of 
and 









for #0 years. . 
Always succeceful. 


Gardens 


for 1903—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
Mailed free. 
and sil other desirable flowers. F. 


before. 


REPETITION 


arm Annual for 1903. 


An el 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 


life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied planters we could not surely the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who appreciates quality to write for 
Burpee’s 


Lon 


known ds “the Leading American Beed 
Catalogue,” it is 1 4 a4 than ever 
egant of 184 pages, with 
beautifal colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadeiphia 














warrants on 
seeds. 


3.3.n.° 





\) 













Guide to Rose Culture 
172 pages. 
Nearly 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grew them 


tet. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 








Nothing excels this simple remedy. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





Cited, 

SRONCH! 
Urry 

| 








For 


New York to St. Augustine 


sylvania Ave., Washington. 


way, New York. 


SEABOARD 


FLORIDA LIMITED 


In the shortest time because by short- 
| est line—the SEABOARD Air Line 
| Railway. 

All Pullmans—compartment and 
drawing-room sleepers, dining-car, 
observation car. 


Three daily through trains from the 
Easi to Florida Points and Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Camden, S. C., 


Sa- 


vannah, and other Winter Resorts of 
the South Atlantic states by the short- 
est route. 


Through service to Atlanta and the 
Southwest. 


**Summer Scenes in Mid-Win- 
ter’’ and booklets describing Mana- 
tee County, on the west coast of South- 
ern Florida, apply to Seaboard agents. 


W. E. Conxryn, Gen. Agt., P. D., 1421 Penn- 
J. L. Apams, Gen. East. Agt., 1183 Broad- i 


Enpwarp F Cost, Traffic Mgr.; Cuan ces B. 


Ryan, Gen. Pass. Agt., Portsmouth, Ve. 
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he Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, February 14, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 


75 ct Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E, C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O, Box 1550. 


with your 
washing- 
powder. 
Consider 
the damage 
it can do, 
and the risk 
with unknown, untried pow- 
ders. For twenty odd years 
PEARLINE has been making 
washing easy and _ saving 
women and fabrics. Satisfy 
yourself of its safety and 
economy from women who 
have used it all their lives. 
The new, womanly, sensible 
way of washing began with 


PEARLINE. ” 
It’s Trustworthy 





Great is Texas! 


The eyes of the world are upon her 


The Home Seeker wants to know about 
her *‘ matchless’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land aad low taxes, but, as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let 
you know that 


THE INTERNATIONAL & 
GREAT NORTHERN 


Texas’ greatest railroad, traverses more 
than a thousand miles of the cream of ‘Texas’ 
resources, latent and developed, and that you 
may learn more about the Great 1. & G.N. 
Country by sending a two-cent =. for a 
copy of the ///nstrator and General Narra- 
tor, or 25 cents for a year's file of same, or by 

& T.A., G. 


writing D. J. Price, G. P. A., L. & 
N. KR , Palestine, Texas. 





Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 


the shine will last. 


Will not cake on the iron. 


Lustrous as the sun. 























Kadesh-barnea 
8vo, $3.00 
of the Holy Land. 


the Wanderings. 


8vo, $2.50 


men, and between men and God. 


The Threshold Covenant 
I2mo, $2.50 


enlightenment. 


religious life. 
scure and difficult places. 





Books of Research 
by H. Clay Trumbull 


Discusses the importance and probable site of Kadesh- 

barnea, with a story of a hunt for it, including studies 

of the route of the exodus and the southern boundary 
The book has rare value and fascination for biblical 
students, and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
adventure quite out of the usual experience of travelers, even in the desert of 
It contains two maps and four full-page illustrations. 


The Blood Covenant A® examination of a primitive rite and its bear- 

ings on Scripture. 
Europe and America, as making clear the sig- 
nificance of outpoured blood in sacrifice as a means of covenant union between 
It has been called the ‘‘ first successful 
attempt®o write a theology of the blood,’’ and its value is recognized by theo- 
logians of the most divergent schools of thought. 


A work on the beginning of religious 
rites, showing how man evidenced a 
belief in the possibility of covenant 
relations between God and man, and the gradual development of those rites, 
with the progress of the race, towards a higher degree of civilivation and 


** Dr. Trumbull has added to his triumph of research and generalization in ‘ Kadesh-barnea’ 
and the ‘ Blood Covenant,’ a still more significant study of the earliest phases of the world’s 
. .. In the study of his conclusions, new light breaks from the Word in many ob- 

** He CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Christian Litera- 
ture Department, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


It is also an attractive story of 


Is now widely accepted in 














FLORIDA 
and 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 


_ See’ 


. America’s Winter Resorts 





| and excellent service. 








Excursions 
Southwest 


One fare, plus $2, round trip, 
first class, Chicago and 
Kansas City to Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexivo, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Greatly reduced rates one-way, 
second class. 
First and third Tuesdays each 
month. 
Corresponding reduction from 
East generally. 
Interesting pamphlets free telling about 
cheap lands 
General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bidg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


“ . ee in 
Florida by Sea 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
. for excursion book. 
. P. Tumnen, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Southern 
Pacific Co. 
to 


California 


‘lwo New Daily Trains 


Sunset Limited and 
(Hotel on Wheels) 


Pacific Coast Express 


New Passenger Steamers New 
York to New Orleans — Fast 
Time- supers Service Excel- 
lent Cuisine. 


For free illustrated 
maps, time-tables, railroad and 
steamship tickets, berth reserva- 
tions, baggage checked to all desti- 
nations, address 
R. J. SMITH, A ’ 

A. M. LONGACRE, T.P.A., 

109 S. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 


S. F. B. Morse, A.P.T.M., Houston, ‘ex. 


pamphlets, 














. 
I Print My Own Cards 
Circulars, newspaper. Press, 


5. 
a size, $18, Money saver. f- 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 


ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- | 


log, presses, type, paper, etc., to fac- 


tory. THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN CORR. 


For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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(Continued from page gr) 
| in which the hearsay and personal influ- 
ence of Jesus is continually in evidence, 
while the Lord himself never personally 
appears. This is cleverly conceived 
and adroitly managed, for certain of his 
miracles and public utterances are ef- 
fectively utilized by bringing them into 
unex ted connections, which, though 
fictional, are not forced or unnatural. 
| Incidentally some historical truths are 
well set forth, and the narration is faith- 
ful to the real facts of the Scripture story. 
It is, in short, a vivid, vivacious picture 
of certain aspects of affairs during our 
Lord’s ministry. Many genuine Bible 
characters are introduced with fidelity 
to the record. While a love story is the 
fictional binding thread of the historical 
events, the real message of the book is 
the effect of the Christ’s teachings on 
the hero, with the result that his point 
| of view is reversed, and a new spirit of 
forgiveness and love takes possession 
of him, in place of the old animus of 
hatred and revenge. The plot is in- 
genious, the movement rapid, the action 
dramatic. Suspense and surprise keep 
the reader attent, and continually whet 
| his appetite for new developments. The 
| author has shown no little skill in main- 
taining a unity of design and purpose, 
| while his story is enlivened with shift- 
| ing scene and critical situation. 


“< 
| The Story of the Token. By Robert Shiells. 








Philadelphia : The Presbyterian Board of 

Publication. §r. 
| ‘** Fencing the Tables” was in ancient 
| times a custom by which the church 
| authorities kept the Lord’s Supper from 
|abuse. The tendency in every age has 
| been to turn the Holy Communion into 
| a fetich, and the danger of corruption of 
| the original purpose of the Master by 
| the prelatical, the gluttonous, and the 
ungodly, has been very great. Hence 
| the various methods for the discernment 
| and equipment of those ‘‘ worthy to be 
partakers of this heavenly meat and 
| drink.” The ‘‘ token” of admittance to 
the table early took the form of a ticket 
shaped like a fish, or some other early 
Christian emblem. At the Reformation, 
especially in the churches in Scotland 
and their daughters in America, long 
tables were spread down the aisles, and 
all who partook of ‘the elements” 
must show a little round, or square, or 
oval, tablet of brass, lead, or copper, 
stamped usually with the initials of the 
;church, holy emblems, or Christian 
symbols. Those who have seen the 
superb collection of metal tokens in the 
|rooms of the Presbyterian Historical 
| Society of Philadelphia will get some 
|idea of how varied, interesting, and 
| suggestive is this subject. Like a win- 
dow of stained glass, it lets in fasci. 
| mating lights on a chapter of church 
| history now nearly closed. This second 
| edition of a scholarly little book tells 
| again the whole story. No theologicai 
| library should be without it, and many a 
| private reader will enjoy it. 


% 


Gipsy Smith: His Life and His Work. By 
Himself. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. §1.50. 

Those who, like the prejudiced young 
man of olden time, ask whether ‘any 
| good can come out of" a gipsy encamp- 
| ment, must read this book. To ‘‘come 
| and see,’’ and read, is to realize that 
| gipsies, all things considered, are neither 
| better nor worse than people who live in 
| houses rather than in tents and wagons. 

Gipsy Smith tells us about the life of 

| these black-eyed wanderers, so pro- 
| ficient in David Harum’'s business, and 
| how he came to realize that Jesus loved 
| the gipsies as well as other people. He 
became, not only a convert in the Salva- 
, tion Army, but a Christian of simple, 
| apostolical spirit, full of zeal and dili- 
gence, devoting his life to winning men 
to walk in the Christ way. He tells 
| his story in the most racy fashion and 
| straightforward style, with many a lively 
| anecdote. God has accomplished a won- 
| derful work through this man. Mr. 
| Smith has made five visits to America, 
jand his impressions and accounts of 
what he saw in this land of opportunity 
seem to be rather rosy,—or shall one 
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LESSON FOR MARCH I 














The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. i 


B. & B. 




















charming spring cottons 


on sale now. This year’s assortments most | 
comprehensive ever shown. Cottons a fea- | 
ture here—a strong one. Priced to your 
benefit because big business makes small 
profit possible. 

Handsome Imported Dimities, floral and 
Dresden figures and polka-dots in variety of 
colors, 20c. and 25c. 

American Dimities and Batistes, 5c. to 
20c. 
English Vestings and many novelty Cot- | 
tons, 35c. to $1.75. 

D. & J. Anderson’s White Madras, em- 
broidered colored figures corded and mer- 
cerized stripes, and printed effects, 25c. to 
65c.—a superb line of printed and striped 
effects, 36 inches wide, 1oc. 

Oxfords—White grounds, colored stripes 
and figures, roc, to 85c, 

Fine Imported Ecru and Chablis Cottons 
neatly embroidered, 75c. to $2.00. 

Early purchasers of Silks will find it to 
their advantage te look over our new impor- 
tations. Send for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








‘SHADE ROLLER | 


are perfect in action. Over 50 
yeurs’ exp ricnce guices the 
Mmannfactue. Gcttheimproved, 
Ne tacks nired, To avoid 


imitaticns, notice script nameoft 
StewaktT HaRTSHORN on label. 





$33.00 to the Pacific Coast 


Via the Chicago & North-western R’y 
from Chicago daily Feb. 15 to April 30. 
Low rates from Chicago to points in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, Pullman tourist sleeping-cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, daily, 
double berth only $6.00. 
ducted excursions. Choice of routes. Ad- 
dress W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Personally con- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Say encouraging? There are introduc- 
tions by two famous men, but, after all, 
the charm of the narrative is in Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary and sparkling sim- 
plicity. The story is romantic, pictu- 
Tesque, and inspiring. 


« 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-Day: A Rec- 


ord of Researches, Discoveries, and Studies 

in Syria, Palestine, and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, Professor 

of Old Testament Literature and Interpre- 
tation, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
New York® Fleming H. Revell Co. $2 net. 
Professor Curtiss is not singular in 
holding it to be ‘‘ an indisputable fact” 
‘“‘that among such modern Semites as 
Arabs and Syrians we have the sources 
of primitive Semitic religion.”” In order 
to investigate these religious phenomena 
to the best advantage, and in the locali- 
ties where they have best preserved 





their primitive character, he has made | 


several journeys in the Orient, and has 
especially attained to familiarity with 
persons and customs that are to be 
found in out-of-the-way places. His 
work is mainly the product of original 
investigation, and not of the reading of 
Whet other men have written. Its value 
consists in its being a record of observed 
facts, illustrated by photographs taken 
for the purpose. Dr. Curtiss is cautious 
about inferring conclusions, preferring 
rather to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. He is himself well known as a 
scholar who somewhat conservatively 
accepts the modern view in _ biblical 
criticism, and concerning the history of 
the religion of Israel. It is therefore 
especially worthy of notice that his 
statement of the facts is decidedly not 
in confirmation of that view. 


b 
The Song of Solomon, With Introduction 
and Notes. By Andrew Harper, D.D., 
Principal of St. Andrew's College. Cam- 


bridge : At the University Press. 50 cents. 
On the whole, this is one of the best 
of the series of little volumes known as 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. The author rejects the theory 
that is now being pushed by certain 
scholars, that the Song of Solomon is a 
mere collection of 
songs. 
matic in the sense of having been writ- 
ten for public representation, but rather 


as a dramatically constructed lyric, like | stories are well and conscientiously 


Robert Browning's ‘‘ James Lee’s Wife,” 
or#‘In a Gondola.” He finds in it a 


merous Old Testament data that are 
inconsistent with it being omitted and 
ignored. The view taken of the author- 
ship and date of the books of the Bible 
is that which prevailed half a century 
ago, no account being given of the more 
recent critical discussions. One who is 
looking for modern views of things should | 
use some other book-of reference; but, 
on the other hand, this cyclopedia con- 
tains many things of value for which 
one would look in vain in works of the 
more modern type. The editing has 
been well done, and the selections for 
the plates and other illustrations are 
very happy indeed. 


Faithful. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

It is many years since Miss Toosey’s 
Mission and Laddie found such a wel- 
come in the hearts of Christian workers. 
The author of those popular stories now 
gives us another delightful volume. 
This is a real English story of rural 
life, sweet, homely, wholesome, and 
touched with bright bits of human char- 
acter drawing. Faithful is a girl of 
eighteen at the beginning, with just ‘‘a 
little overstrained desire for self-sacri- 
fice.” She would give up her share of 





something when the whole point and 
pleasure of the thing was that every 


| one should share alike ; she would take 





isconnected love | 
He does not regard it as dra- | 


plot, based on a story of a Shulamite | 


| peasant girl brought to Solomon's harem, 


but remaining true to her shepherd lover. 
He holds that the poem was written dur- 
ing the Persian period, Its purpose is 
to magnify a high ideal of the love that 


may exist between the sexes, in contrast | 


with a merely sensuous love. 
a certain unevenness of grasp in Dr. 
Harper's work,—a difference, perhaps, 
between the results which he has ac- 
cepted from reading what others have 
written and the results which he has 
worked out for himself. Butin the main 
the work displays a degree of sanity that 
is highly gratifying,especially when com- 
pared with much of the biblical work that 
is now being published. 


% 
Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia. New edition, 


thoroughly revised from the original text of 
John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. With numerous 
plates, maps, and. photographic illustra- 
tions, specially prepared for this edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 
net. 

Eadie’s Cyclopedia was published in 
1848, and was at the time a work thor- 
oughly up to date. In the present edi- 
tion it has been revised and reprinted 
throughout. The ‘revision consists 
largely in the introduction of matters 
derived from explorations in Bible lands, 
The articles on Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
and other like subjects, have been en- 
tirely rewritten. The new cloth does 
not perfectly fit the old garment, but on 
the whole the amount of the misfit is 
surprisingly small. This result is se- 
cured largely by the systematic. omis- 
sions of such matters as would, if dis- 
cussed. raise difficulties. The chronol- 


There is | 
| quickness. 
| the coffee habit has heen one of long standing. 


| ogy followed is that of Mahler, the nu- | by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the worst when every one specially 
wanted her to have the best, and would 
withdraw from some expedition to let | 
some one much less acceptable goin her 
place. But she is a ‘‘dear girl,” and | 
grows up. to be useful and happy. A 
second and shorter story, called ‘‘ Ward’s 
Cross,” completes the volume. 


5 4 


Rataplan. By Ellen Velvin. 
Henry Altemus. $1.25. 

The illustrations in color by Gustave 
Verbeek are in themselves a strong in- 
ducement to the young reader to warm 
up to Rataplan. Rataplan is ‘‘a rogue 
elephant” in Ceyloa. But his is only 
the first story in the book, which is a 
collection of animal stories for children 
by an author who has been careful to 
study authorities in making up these 
lively pictures of habits, traits, and 
characteristics of certain wild animals. 
Miss Velvin is not a Thompson-Seton, 
nor a Young, nor a Roberts, but her 


Philadelphia : 


written. 











Postum Coffee Remade the Dominie in a 
Week 


Where a person has no troubles excepting | 
those caused by coffee, Postum Food Coffee, if | 
faithfully used, will usually act with remarkable 
Here is an example even where | 


**I] had been a coffee-drinker for twenty 
years, and until recently regarded it as one of 
the ‘stays of life,’ "’ 
man. 


writes a Tennessee clergy- 


‘* About a year ago an attack of malaria im- 
paired my digestion, and I began to use more 
coffee than usual, thinking it would help my | 
system throw off the malady. 


During that | 
year I suffered indescribable agonies of nervous | 
indigestion. Finally I noticed that every time 
I drank coffee for dinner or supper I was much 
worse. I told my wife I thought it was coffee, 
and that I would quit it and use hot water. 
Then I thought I would try the Postum we had 
heard so much about. 


** From the very day I left off coffee and in- 


troduced Postum I began to improve, and at 
the end of one single week I did not have even | 
the slightest symptom of nervousness and dys- 

pepsia left. 


It is many weeks now since then, 
and I have not only gained in flesh, but am en- 
tirely free from indigestion, and am strong and 
happy. My wife had been nervous, and her 
stomach in bad condition, and when she saw 
the change wrought in me followed my example, 
and after using Postum a short time extremely ; 
beneficial results followed. 
**I am a Methodist minister in charge of a | 
church at Graysville, Tenn.'" Name furnished 





95 
FOOD FOR A YEAR 


EEE eR 300 lbs, 
RE RE 2 nee 240 qts. 
ESA ee 100 lbs. 
lial caccicns Alanis! phananciiioane 27 doz 
ee RN oe 500 lbs. 


This represents a fair ration for one 
man for one year. 

But some people eat and 
eat and yet grow thinner. This 
means a defective digestion 
and unsuitable food. To the 
notice of such persons we pre- 
sent Scott’s Emulsion, famous 
for its tissue building. Your 


physician can tell you how it 


does it. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





Relieves 
KD Rheumatic 

and Gouty 
aches and pains by 
eliminating uric acid 
from the system. 








Used by American 
physicians since 1844, 


THE TARRART CO. KEW YCRK 


Warranted free from 
Garcotic 





Reduced Rates to New Orleans, 
La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., Account 
Mardi Gras, Via 
Southern Railway 





Round-trip tickets will be sold to the 
above points, at greatly reduced rates, on 
February 16th to 22d inclusive, from Trunk 
Line territory, good to return until February 
28th, account Mardi Gras. By depositing 
ticket with special agent at above points, and 
payment of a fee of fifty cents, extension of 
limit may be obtained until March 14th, 1903. 

Round-trip rate from Philadelphia to New 
Orleans will be $33.50; to Mobile, Ala., 
$31.50; to Pensdcola, Fla., 31.50. 
sponding low rates from other points. 


Corre- 


three 
through trains daily with Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars to New Orleans and other 
points without change. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 


NEW SERVICE. 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago and Nebraska, Colorado, 


The Southern Railway operates 


| Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 


with three daily trains in each direction. 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
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FOUR THOUSAND LMVESTORS 


Bought %3,468000 Worth 


Of Our New York Lots During the Past Year 


Nearly three and a half million dollars! that's the forceful story of our real estate sales during the year just ending. We ask you to dwell on these figures 
long enough to realize—to understand what they really mean. These three and a half million dollars actually represent the confidence which the thou- 
sands who have invested in our New York City lots have in us. You, perhaps, have not yet invested—not even investigated our wonderful proposition : 


“$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York” 


Within 35 minutes of City Hall and Brooklyn Bridge, by Trolley, 5c. 


a. 2 


Five Hundred Dollars invested for a child Ghemathisiee 
may put him through college ; $500 invested fgets Big bt 
for a young married couple will go far toward 
making them independent in their old years ; 
$500 invested by a young man or young woman 
will, in our opinion, pay them better than any 
life insurance they can possibly take out, and 
this $500 can be invested at $6 a month. 

This is a high-class and strictly honest propo- 
sition, or you may be sure we would not have 
the privilege of referring to twenty-odd National 
Banks, the Commercial Agencies, and over 
30,000 customers all over the United States. 

Doesn't it seem fair to presume that the 
same reasons which convinced so many thou- 
sands of practical thinking men and women 
everywhere of the undoubted value of our 
proposition, would convince YOU? Isn't it 
worth the time at least to send us your name 
to-day —and learn how you may make thou- 
sands by paying $10 down and $6 a month— 
or $510 in all—and in the meantime own the 
safest form of investment in the world ? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every 
statement we make is based upon a fact. It 
is in evidence—it can be verified—it can be 


SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being ; ' 


‘ : ‘ nee - The Brooklyn Bridge entrance is seen to the right of the Metropolitan Reamy Building ; then follow the homes of the New 
biased in our opinions—of painting New York's York World, Sun, Journal and American, Tribune, American Tract Society, and New York ‘Times, while the immediate fore- 
future in too rosy colors—but listen ! gonad io cocugied by by a Fe (side view) in front of which will be the main entrance to the Rapid Transit Subway system, 

. , o upper New York and Brooklyn. 














HERE’S THE OPINION AND ADVICE 


OF ONE OF THE 
World’s Greatest Investors and Financiers, RUSSELL SAGE, 


Whose Reputed Wealth is One Hundred Millions 





(From the New Vork World of September 28, 1902.) 
‘I do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The most fanciful writers 
cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 
‘*A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judgment—has a 
fo.tune before him. Brook/yn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 
** Young man, buy real estate in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at. your usual avocation, 
Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.’’ RUSSELL SAGE. 











Our Properties are located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says “* Brooklyn 
is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year.” Think of it! That means three-fourths of allof New 
York’s enormous yearly increase of population. " 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and 
return, if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or, in case you buy, we will cygdit cost of the fare on your 
purchase ; to those living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket—$36. 








Remember, if you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. 
If you should lose employment, or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 

Remember, also, your purchase is made with the distinct understanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6% interest added, 
if, after visiting New York within one year, it is found we have misrepresented our proposition in the slightest particular. You will therefore run no 
risk whatever in sending us $10 first payment, im- 
mediately, to secure earliest attention and share 
from the start the increase in values. But write 

under all circumstances. You would not be fair 
Messrs. WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. J 11, New York City to yourself if you failed to look into this matter. 
Enclosed find $........ ; as first payment on Fill out the coupon, and mail it to us to-day. 
Leave order line blank, if information only is desired. ] That costs but two cents and a minute's time. 

Please send me full particulars in regard to your lots: isn’t it worth while ? 





Name 


| «he WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Sz one sake seven phohowar NEW YORK 














